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THE INHERITANCE OF NOAH. 
BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 


The great difference between the Bible and other ancient 
books, is that it describes the condition of the world before the 
time of the Flood, and actually begins the history of the 
human race after the days of Creation. 

There are, to be sure, stories among the pagan books, about 
the earliest period as being one of great happiness, but they 
give no description of the locality where man began his 
career, nor even of the time. There was a belief among the 
Greeks, that there was a golden age, followed by a silver age, 
and this by the age of iron. The Egyptians also look back to 
their earliest age as the happiest. The same is true of the 
Hindus, Chinese, Japanese, and other nations. There is, among 
these nations, no story of the Fall, of the banishment from 
Eden, nor of the sin of Cain in slaying his brother, nor of the 
separation of mankind into two classes, though the first four 
chapters of Genesis are occupied by these various events which 
- are told with great particularity. There are many traditions of 
the Flood, but the history of all the nations of the earth began 
after that event, rather than before. It is important, then, that 
we should go over again the Bible story-in reference to the 
antediluvian period, and endeavor to learn what is taught by 
the Scripture record and compare it with the Pagan mythology. 

I. We do not need to take up again the condition of the first 
pair; nor the description of the two trees, the tree of life and 
the tree of good and evil; nor even the banishment from Eden, 
and the placing at the entrance of the garden the mysterious 
creatures called the Cherubim; but we do need to study the 
story of Cain and Abel, and the offerings which they brought 
to the Lord, and the dire event which occurred in connection 
with this offering, 

The cherubim are supposed to have been represented by the 
images which stood at the entrance or the palaces of Babylonia. 
They had the head and face of a man, the body of the ox, and 
sometimes the feet of the lion, but they all had wings. Other 
images were common in the East, at an early date. They had 
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the human form, but wore a peculiar head-dress, which was sup- 
posed to be an emblem of royalty. They carried in their hands 
a weapon with three prongs, which very fitly symbolized the 
lightning as it flashes in various directions, out of the dark 
cloud. This last figure seems to have been described in the 
Scandinavian mythology, and was very common among the 
ancient nations of the East. 

It appears from the Scriptures, that there was a great con- 
trast between the two brothers. Abel was the embodiment of 
innocence, and because of his innocence and death, he is re- 
garded as the first martyr, and in fact the forerunner of Christ 
himself, who became both a martyr and a sacrifice. In this 
we find a great difference between the Bible and the books and 
traditions of all the Pagan nations of the earth. 

It is difficult to explain the story about Cain and Abel. 
Some have thought that it tefers to the contests which were 
likely to arise between the shepherds and the agriculturists, 
the shepherds having partaken of the innocence of the crea- 
tures which they were tending, while Cain is supposed to have 
represented the agriculturists, who not only tilled the soil but 
became owners of it, and were likely to have fallen into dis- 
agreements among themselves. The picture, however, which 
is presented by the Scriptures is not one which refers to classes 
but to individuals. Every where throughout the Old and New 
Testaments, Abel is referred to as the embodiment of inno- 
cence, and Cain as the embodiment of sin and guilt. 

There is, however, a shadow of a great fall resting upon a 
large portion of the human race; a shadow which has covered 
the civilized nations, as well as the uncivilized, and continues 
to haunt the majority. 

This, however, is not the point which is to be illustrated, for 
many events occurred before the days of the Flood which are 
important for us to consider, as well as the banishment from 
Eden. We are to notice that the story of the two brothers is 
quite common in Pagan mythology, though it is not often 
attended with a view of a sacrifice, as it isin the Bible. Sacri- 
fices were offered at an early period in history, and were one of 
the elements of worship everywhere. The strange thing about 
the first act of worship recorded in the Bible, is that it should 
have been attended by so dire and cruel a deed. The theolog- 
ians have generally founded on this, the doctrine of the fall, a 
fall which involved the whole human raee in moral ruin, but the 
fact that Cain’s offering was rejected and Abels was accepted, 
in reality disproves, rather than confirms the doctrine. 

A third event is recorded in the Book of Genesis. The 
story is that the descendants of Cain went out and built a city, 
and so began what has since been called the process of civiliza- 
tion, We do not often think of the days before the Flood, as 
a period in which civilization began to appear, or in which 
cities were built, but the story is on record in the Book of 
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Genesis, and there is no good reason for disbelieving it. It is 
in accord with the story of the Flood itself. According to that 
story, Noah was able to build an ark or boat of great. dimen- 
sions; that he built rooms in the ark, and pitched it within and 
without with pitch; he made it first, second and third stories, 
and placed a window in it. The dimensions were: length, 300 
cubits; breadth, 50 cubits; and height, 30 cubits It must cer- 
tainly have required much mechanical skill, familiarity with 
tools and the use of metals, to have built sucha structure. The 
inference which one naturally draws is that long before the 
Flood, man had passed through the three ages; the paleolithic, 
eolithic and neolithic, and had reached the Bronze Age, or at 
least the age of metals. 

There is nothing improbable in this, though the general im- 
pression is that mankind, before the time of the Flood was in 
a very low stage of advancement. 

Dates, however, are not given in the Scriptures, and there is 
no good reason for doubting that the events given in Genesis 
actually occurred, and that the hints in reference to the pro- 
gress of mankind given in this old book as occurring befor> the 
Flood are actually correct. Confirmations of this are coming 
to us from.the inscriptions upon the rocks, from the myths of 
the early races, as well as the traditions which come from the 
civilized nations of the earth. 

It must be remembered that only the outlines of hisstory 
. are given im the Scriptures, and yet it is singular that when the 
outlines are filled by the descriptions which are found else- 
where, the picture becomes not only instructive, but complete. 

It is worthy of notice that the archceologists are carrying 
back the three ages into an indefinite past, and are proving that 
man began his career much earlier than has been supposed. 
The distinction between the paleolithic, eolithic and neolithic 
ages prove that the progress of man was quite slow, and that 
he had come up through several stages of progress, before he 
was able to use what we call edged tools. 

The art of shipbuilding began when the first dug-out or 
wooden canoe was made. The picture of the savage clothed 
in skins with the fur on the outside, with a stone chisel or 
gouge in his hand, digging out a log. with a fire at his side, 
may be a eorrect one; there is nothing inthe Bible to overthow 
it, though it indicates a stage of progress which may have 
occurred before the first altar was erected, and before the first 
city was built. . 

“II. As to the distinction between the two classes of man- 
kind, the good and the bad, the obedient and the disobedient. 
there is no actual statement, even in Genesis, which proves this 
to have been the case, unless it is found in the story of Cain 
and Abel, and afterward in the description of the Sons of ‘God 
who saw the daughters of men and chose them for their wives. 
What does this last event refer to? ‘Does it prove that the 
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story of Adam and Eve was only local, and that there were 
other people living outside of the Garden of Eden. Is it 
founded upon a belief which was common even among the 
Greeks, that the people outside their own territory were bar- 
barians? Does it confirm the Greek story about the Argonauts, 
who sailed eastward to secure the Golden Fleece? The Greek 
idea was that there was a golden age, a silver age, and an age of 
brass; that there was a decline, rather thana progress. But the 
Scripture story in reference to the age before the Flood is in 
accord with the belief of the archzologists, who maintain that 
there was a progress from the rude stone to the polished stone, 
and from that to the metal age, even before the opening of 
history. This is also the belief of many of the Pagan nations 
of the earth, beliefs which were often embodied in mythology. 

The Books of the Edda describe the first state, as one in 
which there was a luminous glowing world, not to be dwelt in 
by strangers. Surtur holds his empire there. In his hand isa 
flaming sword. That part of the abyss which lies toward the 
north is filled with a mass of gelid vapor. A breath of heat 
spread over the gelid vapor and melted it into drops, and from 
these drops were formed a man. This man’s name was Ymer, 
the giants called him Vergelmer. From him descended all the 
giants. He was wicked, as were all his posterity. One of his 
feet, begot from the other a son, from whom decended the 
giant. The sons of Bor slew the giant Ymer and there ran so 
much blood from his wounds, that all the giants were drowned 
in it, all except one who saved himself and his household. He 
escaped aboard his bark, and in him was preserved the race of 
giants. The sons of Bor dragged the body of Ymerinto the mid. 
dle of the abyss, and from it formed the earth. The water and 
the sea were composed of his blood; the mountains, of his bone, 
and the rocks, of his teeth Having formed the heavens of his 
skull, they made them rest upon the four corners of the earth, 
and placed a dwarf at each end. These dwarfs are called the 
east, west, north and south. After that they went and seized 
upon fires in Muspelheim, that flaming world of the south, and 
placed them in the abyss in the upper and lower part of the sky, 
to enlighten the earth. Every fire had its assigned residence. 
Formerly the sun knew not its place; the moon was ignorant of 
its powers, and the stars knew not what place they were: to 
occupy. The earth is circular, and about it is placed the deep 
sea, the shores of which were given for the dwelling of the 
giants, but higher up at a distance from all sides of the sea, the 
gods built a fortress against the giants, the circumferen<e of 
which surrounds the world. The material which was used for 
this work was the eye brows of Ymer. They called the place 
Midgard or middle mansion. They afterward tossed his brains 
into the air and they became clouds. 

The sons of Bor, as they were walking one day upon th 
shore, found two pieces of wood floating upon the waves, the 
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took them and made of them a man of one, and a woman of 
the other. The first gave them life and soul; the second, reason 
and motion, and the third, hearing, sight and speech, garments 
and a name. Such is the Norse mythology. a mythology 
which seems to have transmitted from the earliest period, but 
resembles that of the Hindus and the entire European race. 
It is impossible that mankind should have known nothing of 
the world until Moses gave an account of it. It is incredible 
that all the patriarchs from Adam to Noah should have been 
ignorant of the Creation, until given them by Moses.. He was 
not the first one to reveal the history of the world. He simply 
rectified the errors which had been superinduced into the 
primitive account, known to Adam and transmitted by him to 
his posterity.* 

III. The history of mankind from the Fall to the Flood is 
nowhere given so connectedly as in the Bible, though there are 
hints of it in many books, ¢. g., Sanchoniatho, the Hindu puranas 
and the Chaldean chronicles of Berosus. Still we have no in- 
formation respecting the houses, the tools, or mechanical arts, 
except as they are given by a few hints. The first pair felt the 
need of clothing, ‘and entwined large leaves of the fig trees. 
In Genesis it is said God made coats of skins and clothed them. 

All this illustrates the superiority of the Bible to Pagan 
mythology, but it at once raises the question whether this is 
owing to the time and place in which the Bible was put together, 
or was owing to the spirit of inspiration. In answer to this, it 
may be said, that the time when Moses lived preceded that in 
which the Greek mythology prevailed, the works of Homer 
being the chief source of the Greek mythology, but the Books 
of Moses being the chief source of the theology which still 
prevails. It is true that there was a’ system of mythology 
among the Accadians and Semitics, which dated back to a period 
much earlier than either of these known writers, but even that 
mythology seems to have differed from that out of which the 
works of Homer evidently have grown. Some claim that the 
mythology of the Greeks, Egyptians and Babylonians was a 
common inheritance, but on this point there is a diversity of 
opinion. One thing, however, is to be noticed, that the con- 
ception of the Golden Age, which was common among the 

Greeks, was in some respects similar to that which came down 
_ through the early Hebrew Books. 

The Garden of Eden was, after all, not so very different 
from the Arcadia of the Greeks. In fact, nearly all the tribes 
and nations of the earth have been inclined to look back, to 
what seemed a golden age. Even the wild tribes of America 

ictured out the first condition of man as one of peace and 
appiness. The Navajoes describe their first abode as the 
summit of the mountains, at the foot of which was a tree and 





*“ The Patriarchal Age,” by Geo. Smith, New York, 1854; page 114. 
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a beautiful valley. The Zunis are supposed to have first dwelt 
in a cave, but were led up by their hero out from the cave into 
a beautiful valley, which was surrounded by four mountains 

There is another remarkable coincidence between the Bible 
story and that of the Zunis: their ancestors had finally emerged 
from the cave, which had grown brighter as they ascended, but 
they had scarcely entered upon the valley which stretched out 
before them when a sea monster followed them, and by his 
miraculous power filled the valley with a great flood. The peo- 
ple cried out in dismay, but the divinity who ruled on high 
‘eame to their relief. He threw many-colored rainbows; which 
spanned the waters. Soon the sea monster withdrew, the water 
dried up from the valley and the people took possession. 

It is certainly strange that a conception which is so similar 
to that which is contained in the Bible should have prevailed 
among these unlettered people. The Zunis have a myth which 
has even more striking resemblance to the Bible story than 
this.* They claim that their ancestors retreated to the summit 
ef a rocky mesa, but the waters arose high up against the rocks; 
they then took a young hero and a maiden and let them down 
the side of the rock as an offering to the sea monster, when the 
water retired and left them in the possession of the region. 
They point to dark streaks in the sides of the rocks which 
marked the line where the water reached. They also point to 
two isolated rocks which have shapes resembling human forms. 
This story, or myth, so resembles the story given in the Bible, 
that it is supposed to have been borrowed from the whites and 
applied to this locality, though the story of the mountain and 
the valley and the rainbow seems to have been original with 
the natives themselves. 

IV. It was soon after the banishment from the garden that 
the story of Cain and Abel comes in. What is remarkable, 
however, is that it gives us the account of the first offerings. 
Some have thought that the story was invented to account for 
sacrifices; Others take the narrative as literal truth, and think 
that it gives great significance to the sacrifices which prevailed 
among the Hebrews at so early a date. It seems that Cain, 
-who is supposed to have been the first agriculturist, brought 
an offering of the fruit ot the soil; but Abel, who was the 
keeper of sheep, brought a member of his flock. Abel’s offer- 
img was accepted, Cain’s was rejected. 

Sanchoniatho claims that in the first condition of man 
there were shepherds and the land was a common possession. 
Afterwards, man began to build fences and claim possession of 
the soil. We may say then, that there are different ways of 
looking at the same event. The narrative, however, illustrates 

‘the progress of man and the beginning of mechanical inven- 
. tions. 








* See my book on “Myths and Symbols,” pp. 220, 321 and 329 
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Rev. O. D. Miller has suggested that it was of men cradled 
at the hearthstone of primeval humanity that the first priest- 
hoods were formed. It was through these that the sovereign 
pontiffs might trace their descent back almost to the natal hour 
itself. The human spirit did not slumber through a long night 
of ignorance, unconscious of its power and to the destinies that 
invited it to activity. The first storm cloud spreading its dark 
wings along the. horizon, the first thunderbolt shot from its 
jagged breast, would teach man the necessity of self protection. 
The divinity was shaping the course of history in these primi- 
tive ages. He, whose fiery breath melts down sun and planet, 
kindles the flame for the tongue of the prophet. This 
divinity screens himself behind the living things of nature, but 
he steps forth anon, to lead an unknown race through unknown 
paths, prompting them to illustrious deeds. 


Now this may seem a rose-colored view of the story which is 
contained in the Bible, but there are hints which are in accord 
with the real observations of the-science of ethnology. 


From the fragments of Berosus we have this record: 
“When above were not raised the heavens, and below on the 
earth a plant*had not grown up, the abyss had not broken open, 
its boundaries the chaos of water. Tiamat (the sea) was the 
producing mother. A tree had not grown, a flower had not un- 
folded, order did not exist. Then were made the great gods, 
the gods Lahma and Lahumu, and they grew. Men with the 
bodies of birds of the desert; human beings with the faces of 
ravens. These the great gods created, and on the earth the 
gods created for them a dwelling. Tiamat gave unto them 
strength. In the midst of the earth they grew up and became 
great and increased in number. It was delightful, all that was 

xed by the great gods, stars having the appearance of animals 
(constellations) he arranged. He marked the position of the 
wandering stars (planets) to shine in their courses. He made 
man, the breath of life was in him.” 

The record which comes down to us from heathenism, 
seems to correspond closely with that given in Genesis. The 
question is, which had the priority: these heathen traditions or 
the Books of Moses. A supposition is common that the Book 
of Genesis was composed at a date earlier than all the heathen 
. traditions or the writings which have been discovered in the 
mounds of Babylonia, in the region of the Tigris, but a more 
natural conclusion is that Moses brought together the fragments 
of. traditions as they were known to the Egyptians and Chald- 
eans, and. interpreted. them all in the light of the belief in 
the.one true God. It was his faith that lifted the traditions 
and mythologies of all the nations to the higher level of what 
seems to us. direct revelation. It. was an illumination of his 
‘spirit, which.came from the wership of the one true God, that 
tingéd the record with a glorious light and made them shine 
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before the eyes. There was an imagery which was common in 
Babylonia and elsewhere, but the spirit was divine. 

It is possible that the Bible was put together so late in his- 
tory that these creations of mythology were eliminated from it, 
and yet it is well known that in Egypt and Babylonia fabulous 
creatures were everywhere present. This is shown in the story 
of Hercules, who overcame the bull and lion, and overthrew 
the Chimera. It is shown also in the story of the cherubim, 
which were placed in the Garden of Eden to protect the Tree 
of Life from intrusion. Cherubim are mentioned in Ezekiel 
and Isaiah, and are said to have been placed over the mercy 
seat in the Tabernacle. 

Even Persian sculpture represents Genii under the forms of 
cherubim. The cherubim evidently differed little from the 
fabulous creatures of the heathen and pagan mythology. 
The Chinese depict the dragon as surmounting the roofs of 
their temples. The Russian coat of arms is made up of the 
double-headed eagle. Even the English coat of arms is made 
up of the lion and unicorn. The cherubim of the Bible seem 
to differ from them, but they may have survived in the crea- 
tures which were found in the mounds of Babylonia. Crea- 
tures which had the head of a man, the body of the lion, the 
feet of the ox, and the wings of the eagle, the various ele- 
ments of the earth, the air and sky, and the waters under the 
earth combining with the face of man. Symbols like these 
seem to have prevailed throughout the Old Testament, and 
illustrated points which were important for the right under- 
standing of the sacredness of God's presence and the difference 
between the heavenly powers and ordinary human beings. 

Even in the Book of Revelation there is a picture of the 
four and twenty elders, and the Sea of Glass and the Throne 
of Gold, and the Pearly Gates. Such symbols are well under- 
stood, but the facts of history are all recorded in simple and 
plain language, and so we go back to the story of Eden and 
the days of Abel and find that it was real life which was de- 
scribed and not mythology. 

V. In reference to the inventlons which prevailed before 


the days of Noah, there is much uncertainty. According to 


the story in Genesis, there was a separation of the people soon 


after the death of Abel. The descendents of Cain are said to. 


have gone out and built a city, which was named after the son 
of Cain, Enoch. 


It was in connection with the descendents of Cain that 


polygamy prevailed. Lamech was the son of Enoch and the 


grandson of Cain. He took unto himself two wives, one named’ 


Adah, and the other Zillah. Adah bear Jabel who is the father 


of such as dwell in tents and have cattle. His 'brother’s name 
was Jubal and he was the father of all that handle the harp and 


rgan. And Zillah bear Tubal Cain, the instructor in every 


rtificer in brass and iron. Here, then, we have an account of 
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the different employments and modes of life, and at the same 
time a description of the different inventions which appeared. 
It seems singular that brass and iron should have been known 
soearly. The prehistoric retord shows that a long time elapsed 
between the beginning of the Stone Age and that of the metal 
age, though copper appeared before brass or tin, and long be- 
fore the age of iron. 

According to the Scriptures, the age of iron was known be- 
fore the Deluge occurred. The record is consistent with itself, 
for Noah is described as having built the ark, which was a ves- 
sel of great size, and could not have been held together except 


’ by iron. This confirms the idea that the deluge was local and 


not universal, and that it occurred in a region where civilization 
began. 

We have no record of the date when brass or iron became 
known to the people who dwelt in the valley of the Euphrates, 
or even to those who dwelt in the valley of the Nile. In fact, 
we have very little record of the events of history in Egypt 
which goes back of the reign of Menes, the first king; though 
a figure of a boat has been found inscribed upon the rocks of 
Egypt, which has been by some considered as referring to the 
ark, but this is very uncertain: 

There is a story about the Argonauts, who sailed eastward 
to recover what was called the “Golden Fleece.” It appears 
from this that the precious metals were known at an early date. 
There is no discrepancy between the testimony of the Bible 
and that of Science, for archeology teaches that the use of 
metals came in after the Stone Age, but boats were common 
even in that age. 

A proper explanation of the Book of Genesis is, that the first 
inventions appeared in the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
though there may have been different centers in which the 
Stone Age grew into the Bronze Age, and the Bronze into the 
Iron Age. The evidence is, however, that the knowledge of 
bronze and iron was carried from the regions about the Medi- 
terranean, into the lake regions of Switzerland and thus the 
— Dwellers passed from the Stone Age into the Bronze 

ge. 

The metals give the evidences of civilization, and were in 
a sense the cause, for whatever the advancement may have been 
in other things, it was necessary that metal tools should have 
been introduced before boats of any size were built. The build- 
ing of the ark implies a knowledge of the metals. The same 
is true of the cities. The first city, according to the Bible, was 
bult by the descendents of Cain. This is a singular record, 
and yet it is according to the natural course of things. 

The records that have come to us from the lands of the Far 
East are to the same effect. It was after the separation of the 
Accadians or Sumerians from the Semitics tat the great 
Turanian race migrated to the north and laid the foundation 
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for the Chinese kingdom. The Chinese have the story of the 

Flood, and they claim that Fohi, or Noah, was their first great 

ancestor and that he established their first great kingdom. 

His throné was placed at the head of the great stairways and 

om approaehed from all sides, and was spanned by two rain- 
ows. 

Water holds a prominent position among the Finns, for they 
have a strong superstition that a river may resent being made 
into a slave, when a new mill was built. Even the Romans 
thought tbat the Tiber was offended by having a bridge thrown 
across it. Inthe Kalevala, the chief of the water spirits was 
a dwarf clad in copper, his shoes made of stone and his helmet 
a solid rock. He was supposed to perform acts which required 
the strength of a giant. The earth was worshipped as a god- 
dess, the wife of the bright sky. Other deities who were repre- 
sentatives of the forest. because the earliest home of the Finns 
was the forest rather than cultivated fields. 

_ VI. The history of mythology is instructive. Castren says 
of the Finns, that they all look for the divine nature in the 
clouds of heaven, the caves of the sea, the heart of the forest, 
and in the hidden lap of the earth. Afterwards the divinities 
assumed more of a personal and human character, and became 
the agents who control the vicisitudes of nature, and became 
the rulers of the material bodies in which their presence was 
first suspected, and rising higher and higher by praise and wor- 

‘ ship they became in the end the great deities—the gods of the 
sky, ihe earth, the waters, and the lower regions. Casrent 
ascribes to the Finns the belief in a universal god, the creator 
of all things, who loves his creatures, knows everything and 
can do anything; though he has given the control of the world 
to inferior deities. 

The weak point in the study of comparative religions is that 

we possess no authoritive books of primitive ages. The egg 
is given in the Kalevala as the starting point, but the idea was 
borrowed from the Brahmans. In the Kalevala we read: the 
lower half of the egg should be the lower part of the earth, 
and the upper part the sky, whatever is white shall shine as the 
sun in the sky, whatever is yellow shall beam as the moon, the 
other parts shall beam as the stars of heaven. 
Rev. A. A. Gill has described the mythology of Mangia: 
as that the universe was like a vast cocoanut shell. Such is the 
teaching of nature; the elements and the earth, land and 
water, the sea and sky are all personified and peopled with un- 
seen divinities. 

The Scandinavian Heime or home was the abode of the 
divinities, and was embodied in the word “ Niefflheim, Musple- 
-heim,” to Show that there was a home above and a home below. 

. The scripture narrative represents Noah as a man of great 
faith and piety. He is called in the New Testament the right- 

cous Noah, and is referred to as one worthy of imitation. In 
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the Old Testament he is represented as a man of affairs, and 
one who is capable of accomplishing great things. Faith and 
works went together with him. In obedience to the command 
ot God he builded the ark, to the saving of his household. 
There are many traditions and myths which represent a 
hero who survived the Flood, and was the means of peopling 
the world anew, but nowhere is there a personal character por- 
trayed which can compare with this hero of the Old Testament. 
He was the father of many nat?ons, but he was also one who 
had great faith. Noah was a just man and perfect in his gener- 
ation, and Noah walked with God. This was, however, not all 
the inheritance to which we would call attention, for there was 
mechanical skill and a state of civilization and social progress. 
Yhe most particular history of the Flood is to be found in 
Lucien. He says that the present race is different from those 
which first existed, who were men of viclence and lawless in 
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JUPITER PLUVIUS. THE GOD OF THE SKY. 


their dealings. They regarded not oaths, nor observed the 
rights of hospitality, nor showed mercy. On this account they 
were doomed to destruction; and for this purpose there was a 
mighty eruption of the waters of the earth, attended with 
heavy showers from above; the sea overflowed, until the whole 
earth was covered with a flood, and all flesh drowned. Deu- 


- calion alonc was spared to repeople the world, which con- 


stituted at least a part of his inheritance, and which he trans- 
mitted to the descendents who came after the Flood. 

These descriptions from the Pagan writers are interesting, 
but there are pictures which are more suggestive. There is an old 
engraving which gives the symbols that were common among 
the Pagans. At the top is the winged circles which could be 
seen over the gateways of the Egyptians. Below 1s the figure 
of Jupiter Pluvius, the god of storms. He is represented as 
having arms spread wide to either side of the face, and over 
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the arms is the flowing beard, which falls down gracefully, but 
really symbolizes the rain. This shows that he was the god of 
storms. The picture is interesting, but the Bible view is 
superior to it. 

In Job God is described as follows: “He removeth the moun- 
tains and they know it not. He overturneth them in his anger. 
He shaketh the earth out of her place, and the pillars thereof 
tremble. He commandeth the sun and it riseth. and sealeth up 
the stars. He alone spreadeth out the heavens and treadeth 
upon the waves of the sea. He maketh Arcturus, Orion and 
Pleades and the chambers of the South. He doeth great things 
past finding out. Yea and wonders without number. Lo, he 
goeth by me and I see him not, He passeth on also and I pre- 
ceive him not. 

Now, here is a word picture which is grander than any that 
have been drawn by classic artists or Egyptian priests. The 
spirit of inspiration seems to be contained in it, and the works 
of Creation are described by it. 

The Bible abounds with descriptions like this. The works 
of Nature and the presence of God are brought before us with 
great sublimity. 


VII. The building of the ark was an event in history, but it 
was one which involved much mechanical skill, and which 
shows that there was considerable progress in the art of build- 
ing. 

The Book of Genesis mentions elsewhere the fact that the 
descendants of Seth went out and built cities, and Sanchoniatho 
speaks of the art of building fences as common in this early 
period. 

There are many allusions to the Flood among all the 
nations of the East, and even in the midst of the pagan nations 
everywhere. 

According to the archives of the Medes and Persians, the 
Flood began on the fifteenth day of the month Decius. During 
the prevalence of the waters Xisuthrus sent out birds that he 
might know whether the flood had subsided. Afterwards, 
when the waters had abated, he quitted the ark and was never 
more seen by men upon the earth. 

The Greeks have a story of the Flood. This phrase, “the 
eruption of the waters,” is significant, as it confirms the theory 
of the geologists, that the Flood was connected with a tidal 
wave and an earthquake. “ 

There is another fact of history which is as important as 
that, for history speaks of Deucalion as being saved from the 
Flood by the gods. This mercy was shown to him on account 
of his justice and piety. The Bible and history correspond in 
this respect. His preservation was effected in this manner: 
he put all his family, his wife and sons, into a vast ark, and went 
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into it himself, and at the same time animals of every species, 
cattle, horses and lions. Whatever lived upon the face of the 
earth followed him in pairs into the ark. After the disappear- 
ence of the Flood, Noah came out and built an altar to God, 
but soon disappeared and was seen no more. 

Many ancient authors inform us that the remnants of the 
ark were in their day to be seen on the mountains of Armenia. - 
The people of the country 
used to get pieces of it, 
f and even scrape the as- 
“ae phaltum from it and use it 
| fora charm. Chrysostom 
¢,,@ says the mountains of 
@ Armenia bear witness to 
the truth. 

There are those who 
maintain that the emblem 
of the ark may be seén in 
the heavens. The con- 
stellation of the ship 
Argos confirms the story 
of the ark. The Greeks 
cal] it the ship Argo; the 
Egyptians, the ship of 
Osiris. The hinder part of 
the ship only is to be seen 
in the constellations, the 
forepart is in the clouds. 

The ancients describe 
the ark as a “lunete.” 
This is its shape among 
the Egyptians especially. 
The story is confirmed the 

NOAH AND THE ARK.* Greek historians; even 

Plato speaks of the deluge 

of Ogyges; Pausanias speaks of a temple devoted to Poseidon, 

the god of inundation. Poseidon was the god of the sea, but 

the people have a tradition that this deity brought a great 

deluge over a great part of the country. They call him Inachus, 
which is really the name for Noah. He judged the land. 

Now. all this implies that there was very considerable skill 
‘ in the constructing of boats, as well as in the building of 
cities, in the days before the Flood. Nothing is said about the 
art of writing. There was a tradition among the Egyptians 
that Xisuthrus, who was really the Noah, inscribed certain 
things upon a tablet which he buried, but which was dug up 
after the Flood and kept asarecord. (See illustration.) 

There are many things in tHe ancient mythology which 
remind us of the story of the Flood. The god Dagon was an 








* From an old engraving. 
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amphibious being, half man and half fish. There are many 
coins and other objects which represent the whale as a symbol, 
others have a dove inscribed upon them. The dove was a 
sacred symbol among the Greeks, According to Berosus, the 
survivor of the Flood was called Oannes. He lived both before 
and after the Flood, and was represented at Babylon as having 
two heads. The Romans and Scandinavians show that there 
was an acquaintaince among all the nations of the East with 
the story of the Flood. Herodotus says that Jason sailed 
toward Delphi and was carried to the sea of Lybia, and then 
pursued his voyage to 
the Euxine. 

There are also sym- 
bols in use among the 
nations of the East, 
which represeut the ark 
as a box, and above it 
the figure of a whale; 
above the whale a tree. 
There were coins in use 
among the Greeks, 
which represent whales 
with persons mounted 
upon them. Othercoins 
which have crescents 
on them as symbols. 
Some have _ referred 
these to the ark as a 
lunet, though it is 
probable that they refer 
to the moon, rather than THE ARK, WHALE AND LUNET. 
to the ark or the deluge. 

Now as to the place where the ark was built: it would seem 
from the traditions that it was far to the East. The Argonauts 
went to the East for the golden fleece. The Egyptians held 
that the ship of Osiris was the first ship that they constructed, 
though the Nile was the place in which it was launched. 

It seems strange that there should be so many stories about 
the building of the ark, and in so many distant places, for there 
are vague traditions concerning it, not only among the Chinese, 
but among the aboriginal tribes of America. These furnish 
evidence that the Scripture story is perfectly correct and 
reliable. 























BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN DREAM BOOKS.* 


About the commencement of our era a certain Artemidorus 
wrote a work entitled “Oneirocritica,” which is devoted to the 
interpretation of dreams, especially with a view to explaining 
what prognostications were to he derived from them, so as to 
warn persons against any proceeding that might hasten, or per- 
mit, the accomplishment of any misfortune of which a vision had 
been a warning, or to encourage them to anticipate certain happy 
auguries approaching ’overpopavtia if the diviner had promised 
such a superstition called by the Greeks Oveiromantia. The 
book may be termed a manual of necromancy founded upon 
nightmare, and except for the explanation it gives as to the 
meaning of some ancient symbols and mythological allusions, 
and as to the manners, customs and superstitions of the age; 
is of but little value. 

The statements of Artemidorus, he tells us, are founded upon 
researches as to the interpretation of dreams by various peoples 
and races, information as to which he obtained by travelling 
among them. It is regrettable that they are the veriest rubbish ; 
but there is a certain method in the madness of the oneiromancy, 
indicating that behind the series of divinations recorded by Arte- 
midorus there must somewhere, at some period, have been a 
vast collection of supposed dream interpretations from which 
many of those he has handed down were derived. 

This is the more evident because a Mahomedan writer, 
Abdarrahman ibn Nasr, whose work upon oneiromancy was 
translated into French, by Pierre Vattier in 1564, contains many 
similar auguries from visions of certain occurrences, and the 
question of the original birthplace of this branch of magic was 
somewhat fully discussed in M. Bouché Leclercg’s “Histoire 
de la Divination.” 

We happen to know that Artemidorus’ mother was a native 
of Daldis in Lydia and it is very probable that his interest in 
dreams and their application originated with stories and inter- 
pretations which she recited to her son. If this is correct it 
points to Western Asia as the home of much of the contents of 
his book. 

This view has recently been completely verified by the pub- 
lication by Monsieur Alfred Boissier‘in 1905 of a volume en- 
titled “Textes relating to Assyro-Babylonian Divination,” which 
was chiefly occupied with alleged auguries derived from the in- 
spection of the entrails of sacrificed animals, and further by his 





*Alfred Borssier, Dr. Phil. “Choix de Textes, Relatifs a la Divina- 
tion Assyro-Babylonienne. Vol. II, Fascicule I, Geneve. Henry Kiendlg. 
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this year having printed part one of a second volume devoted 
to the rendering and translation of many cuneiform tablets in- 
scribed with what he terms “Textes Oniromantiques.” That is 
to say auguries inspired by the myriad vagaries of dreams. In 
his work M. Boissier frequently uses the treatis¢ of Artemidorus 
in commenting upon the scores, selected from many hundreds of 
cuneiform tablets from Mesopotamia which treat of this branch 
of old world magic. 

It is now clear that it is to the folk lore and priestcraft, and 
the “Medicine Man” of ancient Babylon, Assyria and probably 
Elam as well, that we owe the pseudo science of oneiromancy, 
or the interpretation of dreams, a form of superstition still in 
vogue among the peasants of many lands and favored even now 
by servant girls in great modern cities. 

Artemidorus displays to what absurd and puerile lengths the 
charlatans of ancient necromancy carried divination by means 
of their alleged foretelling of events and explanations of dream 
portents. They persuaded their dupes that if informed by them 
of their dreams they could prescribe the course of action that 
would preserve them from threatened danger or guarantee good 
fortune. Like almost every other item of human development 
‘or superstition, commonly practiced in antiquity, this phase in 
mankind’s history is mentioned in the Old Testament, though 
as with other kinds of evil practices and false teaching it is 
only spoken of to be condemned. In Jeremiah xxiii, 37: and 
Zechariah xiv, 2: the Hebrew prophets especially caution the 
Jews, in the name of Jehovah, against having anything to do 
with the interpreters of dreams. It is evident from these cita- 
tions, the Old Testament authors must have had in view parallel 
prevalent follies and senseless superstitidns similar to those that 
interested Artemidorus at a later era. The volumes for which 
we are indebted to M. Boissier throw a most illuminating light 
upon the reasonableness of the prohibition to the Jews of hav- 
ing recourse to such magical misrepresentations. 

He tells us, he at present offers only a small selection from 
many hundreds of cuneiform inscribed tablets, that are occupied 
with these pretended auguries of which the whole population of 
Mesopotamia, so advanced in art and science in many other 
respects, appears to have been the credulous dupes. He says: 

“L’ou comprend que le champ de l’oneromancie soit infini. et 
“je suis sir que quand on pourra dresser le liste exacte de toutes 
“les tablettes de Kouyunjik qui s’y rapportant, on atteindra un 
“chiffre trés élevé; chaque branche a sou code prevns et en- 
“registres, le divin a sa response toute préte et le consultant doit 
“payer comptant.” 

As dreams are, almost invariably, absurd in themselves, rep- 
resenting impossible action and situations, the diviners’ encyclo- 
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pedia, or vademecum, for their explanation and description of 
what they portended, had to be founded upon an immense Cata- 
logue of every conceivable coincidence or situation. 

The first series of texts M. Boissier translates possesses for 
title, written upon each tablet of the number of those forming 
that particular collection, so that if they became disarranged or 
mixed with other series of documents in the library, the custo- 
dian would recognize the treatise to which they belonged, the 
sentence “If a man in his vision is arrayed in silver.” 

Another compendium of explanations enumerates the conse- 
quences of a person dreaming he is crowned with gold, or with 
the sun, or with the stars of the milky way. A third catalogue, 
of course, with a prophetic explanation derived from each con- 
cept, relates to visions of eating all kinds of substances, includ- 
ing street ordure, asphaltum, petroleum and so on. 

As can easily be imagined a most lengthy series of visions 
interpreted appears to have been dreams of an erotic character. 
The indelicacy of a catalogue of sexual relations may be dimly 
imagined, for such a list would contain a description of un- 
natural and abominable acts such as an impure imagination 
could conjure up, or a disordered brain, perhaps, produce during 
sleep. 

This feature of the subject doubtless chiefly afforded the rea- 
son for the denunciation of every practice of oneiromancy, or 
even the consultation of its diviners and magicians by the Old 
Testament authors. Dreams being supposed to be so potent, if 
properly interpreted, for foretelling the future, just as in astrology 
a careful watching of the starry heavens was necessary to sup- 
ply their consultants with horoscopes by the Magi, so the pro- 
voking of dreams in themselves; and doubly so if by inducing 
their occurrence in special localities, or under particular circum- 
stances, their augural importance could be augmented: became a 
matter of moment. 

To this chain of thought and class of action belong the dreams 
recorded by the classics and in Greek inscriptions recovered 
from the shrines of the God of healing, Asklepios, directing cer- 
tain remedies or curative actions for the cure of diseases or 
sterility, which were imagined to be induced and to be enhanced 
in value by sleeping in the various temples of that deity. After 
speaking of sacrificing in gardens Isaiah 65:4 forbids the Hebrews: 
endeavoring to promote dreams for the purpose of having then» 
interpreted by false necromantists, by sleeping in cemeteries and 
lodging among the monuments, or places supposed to be spirit 
haunted. 

The underlying concept being that the spirits of the deceased. 
would come to revisit their bodies in the tombs, a belief uni- 
versally credited in Egypt, or that in the temple, or sacred 
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edifice, enclosures, any intuition received during sleep would be 
derived from the spirit of the deity which was present at his 
shrine. 

Among the thousands of Assyfian portent tablets is one re- 
lating to what will happen “if a man sees the wraith of his 
father,” but this was not necessarily an apparition during sleep. 

The subject of ghosts of deceased persons as illustrated by 
cuneiform is treated of in the “Reone Semitique” for January, 
1906. 
The prohibition of these malpractices by the Hebrew pro- 
phets is now proved to have been most apropos of the supersti- 
tions of the Semitic brothers of the Jewish race with whom they 
came into close contact and confirms the view that the Old Testa- 
ment writings bear internal evidence of the dates at which they 
are stated to have been composed. 

There are numerous interesting facts which come to light 
in the course of M. Boissier’s commentary upon the cuneiform 
tablets he edits in this work. A curious word which occurs is 
surinnu, which was a kind of mast or perhaps a pillar, or obelisk. 
M. Boissier provisionally renders the word as “emblem,” but 
other texts set forth that the surinnu were erected in front of 
the temples and one record speaks of them shining like the sun. 
Dr. Muss Arnold in his dictionary renders it “pillars.” It is 
probable a surinnu was a pole and later a pillar, supporting 
Totemistic symbols, because the masts and obelisks at the en- 
trance to Egyptian temples can be traced backward to primitive 
times ‘when the tribal symbols were displayed from poles, and 
in M. de Morgan’s work on his excavations at Susa in Elam 
similar emblems at the summit of masts have been found upon 
early Babylonian or Elamite pottery. 

A curious text of 18 lines, unconnected with dreams is trans- 
lated by M. Boissier. It gives a series of portents from certain 
acts of a king provided they occur in the month Abrahsamna. 
The result of royal visions may be found summarized and com- 
mented upon in Rawlinson’s “Cuneiform Inscription of Western 
Asia” in the British Museum, vol. III, 56. 

A curious coincidence with Greek mythology is that a deity 
Ningiszida, who produced, and also cured, fevers, is associated 
with a star bearing the name of a serpent and upon a vase he 
is represented accompanied by two serpents, an evident prototype 
of Asclepeius and another proof of the Babylonian origin of 
many members of the Greek pantheon. -M. Boissier gives part 
of a tablet which preserves a list of deities and the constella- 
tions they inhabit which should be useful for the history of 





*A curious record is that of the preservation of an abnormal fetus 
in a saline solution. 
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Assyrian Astronomy. A series of dreams concerning certain 
plants and trees will also be of interest to botanists,* and many 
terms in these texts will soon find their way into cuneiform 
vocabularies, and throw light upon words hitherto but partly 
understood; whilst scholars will doubtless explain, or correct, 
much of M. Boissier’s work. It is upon an arid subject, but no 
text, however unimportant, or fragmentary if at all legible in 
cuneiform literature, should remain unedited and the thanks ‘of 
students are especially due to those who, like M. Boissier, take 
up the most troublesome documents for the first time. We look 
forward to further texts from his great collection of copies of 
tablets in various museums and hope that he may some day find 
time to visit the stores of texts in the Yeldiz Keosk at Con- 





stantinople. JosEPH OFFoRD- 
PELASGIAN RELICS FOUND ABOUT LAKE TRASI- 
MENE. 


With the beginning of the historic period in Italy, we find 
that country inhabited by seven different tribes, or nations. 

To the north dwelt the Etruscans; to the south and in Sicily, 
the Siculi and Sicani; while the center was inhabited by Um- 
brians, Latins, Samnites and Sabines. 

Before the coming of these different nations, there dwelt 
about the shores of this historic lake a people, aboriginals of 
the country, living in a semi-civilized state; great hunters and 
fishers, peace loving cultivators of the rich soil that to this day 
makes the valley below Cortona, stretching away beyond the 
lake to Perugia, one of the most fruitful in Umbria. The lowest 
tier of Cortona’s walls was raised by this people, and in fact 
Cortona would seem to have been one of their chief cities. Here, 
then, before the coming of the Etruscans, or Umbrians, dwelt a 
branch of that race, remains of whose walled-towns are found 
in both Greece and Italy—that mysterious, unnamed race, called 
by both countries “Pelasgian” or “aboriginal.” 

To-day one can walk along the shore of Trasimene and in 
a few hours pick up some relic of this race, either spear, arrow, 
celt or hatchet. My attention was first called to stone relics 
hereabouts by seeing certain arrowheads and celts for sale in 
the market-places of Cortona and Perugia, and the following 
was the quaint reason for such sale. The women of the country- 
side believe that these “thunder-stones” keep away fever and 
ward off thunder-bolts, even as ‘did the Romans, according to 
Pliny. For this reason they buy (if they cannot find) one of 
these celts, wrap it in cloth, and place it in a silken bag. This 
is generally hung up in the room, but when some unusual elec- 
trical disturbance is on, it is hastily hung about the neck of the 
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owner. Small stone arrow-heads set in silver are also worn. 
The usual material from which celts are made is a dark green 
serpentine, though hematite is sometimes, though rarely, met 
with. Arrow-heads, spear-heads and scrapers are of a dark 
red, white or pink marble or black, gray or yellow flint. Celts 
are on the average 2% inches long by 1% across the edge, 
highly polished and often pierced for suspension. Arrows are 
om the average 34 inch in length and spear-heads 2 to 2% inches 
in length. 

All arrows and spears have a tang for hafting, which was 
done according to one in my possession by filling in the hole 
at the junction of tang and arrow-shaft with a black paste re- 
sembling antimony. Arrows are always exceedingly sharp point- 
ed, well chipped, flat weapons; hunting spears are without barb 
of any kind, sharp pointed, flat and well shaped. A few in this 
collection are the equal of any ever turned out by the best stone 
flaker of any country. 

Hardly anything has been done in the way of scientific re- 
‘search in this section of the country, though such richness in 
mere tillage and surface finds would lead one to expect good 
results. 

Calabria, too, into which the migration of Etruscan, Umbrian 
and Latin finally pushed the Pelasgian, would well repay re- 
search, for Calabria is to-day one of the richest sections of Italy 
in the smaller relics of this vanished race. The common type 
of arrow, spear and celt is here figured, and all specimens are 
either tillage or surface finds found in the valley below Cortona, 
on the shore of Lake Trasimene or in the valley below Perugia. 

The following are examples of the primitive relics from this 
region, including three amulets; the first, an arrow-head set in 
copper, taken from a Roman tomb, discovered near Pozzuoli; the 
second, an arrow-head, set in 18th century setting; the third, an 
amulet in gold-stone, made in a conventionalized arrow-head 
form. This latter form is worn to-day. 

GARRETT CHATFIELD PIER. 
55 East 76th street, New York City. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL CONDITIONS IN ITALY. 


The great activity Italy has displayed in archeological re- 
search within the last few years is certainly a joy to the hearts 
of all archzologists. The course pursued has been very com- 
mendable, and lessons of profit have been taken from the mis- 
takes of Greece. The Italian government has kept foreign coun- 
tries and institutions at a distance and allowed them no part in 
the excavations. Thus since the year 1870 all remains have 
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either been left in situ or have been placed in the museums of 
the country. 

The developments in Roman archzology within the last half 
dozen years have been wonderful. So striking have been the 
revelations made by the spade and the pick that historians have 
been compelled to re-write many chapters of Roman history. 
Many questions have been solved, but many new ones have been 
created. ‘To illustrate: the Kingly Period can no longer be rele- 
gated to the realms of legend, but must now be considered as a 
part of history. The details are yet to be filled in, which may 
be done as the years roll on, provided as wonderful discoveries 
are made in the next few years as have been made within the 
years just passed. : 

Between the temples of Antoninus and Faustina about forty 
very ancient tombs have been excavated. These tombs are far 
below the level of the Forum, averaging about four meters in 
depth. They are of two distinct types, one for the reception 
of cinerary urns and the other for inhumation. According to 
Professor Boni, the tombs date from the twelfth to the eighth 
centuries B. C. This Necropolis extended to the top of the 
Velian hill, but was destroyed in great part by the buildings of 
Republican and Imperial Rome. . 

While I write, the Lacus Curtius is being carefully exam- 
ined, and it is hoped by penetrating into its lowest depths that 
many curious objects, offerings to the youthful hero, will be 
brought to light. A very curious mechanism for the lifting of 
heavy weights has already been discovered. 

Some very interesting restorations have been made; among 
them the Imperial staircase leading up the Palatine, by the side 
of S. Maria Antiqua. By the removal of some 40,000 cubic 
meters of earth many remains of Imperial constructions have 
been uncovered between S. Maria Antiqua and S. Theodore. The 
reconstruction of the Imperial Rostra was very difficult on ac- 
count of the fragmentary condition of the remains, but by the 
patient work of Professor Boni the fallen parts have been put 
together and the cornice restored almost entirely. 

An undertaking that requires almost an infinite amount of 
patience, and a fullness of scholarship possessed but by few 
men, is being brought to a successful close. I speak of the 
restoration of the.Arch of Septimus Severus. Signor Boni has 
accomplished this mighty work satisfactorily as far as he has 
gone. The side facing the Forum is finished and the side fac- 
ing the Campidoglio is nearly completed. When we consider 
the mutilated condition of this arch we can appreciate the great 
amount of labor and intelligence required to restore it. 

On the Velian hill, in front of the Arch of Titus, a diligent 
search is being made for the Aedes Larum, built by Augustus 
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on the summa Sacra Via. Many buildings of the Republican 
times have been uncovered, with walls of tufa or reticulatum, 
mosaic pavements, and rooms plastered and painted. 

Explorations are being made further down the Sacra Via, 
facing the temple of Venus and Rome, and many buildings of 
concrete or tufa are being found. 

Professor Boni never tires in good works. At his sugges- 
tion the ex-convent of S. Fransesca Romana is being fitted up 
as a museum for the treasure trove found in the Forum. Here 
in the future, artists and archeologists may study the remains 
and fragments found since 1870. Here without expending a great 
amount of time and energy in traveling from one museum to the 
other, the student may obtain much information concerning the 
manners and customs of the Ancient Romans. 

It is the purpose of the government to excavate the Forum 
in its entirety. The north side will be nearly excavated, it is 
hoped, by June, 1907. By that time the Basilica Aemilia will 
be entirely free from debris. Questions at which topographers 
can now: only guess will be settled definitely by these excava- 
tions. 

The activity of the government is not confined alone to the 
Forum, but extends to all parts of Italy. It is now the intention 
to excavate the site of the Circus Maximus, which is at present 
occupied by a gas factory. Just as soon as satisfactory terms 
can be arranged this factory will be moved and the excavations 
‘ begun. 

On the Palatine hill are many remains that could be ex- 
plored if it were not for the Gardens of the Farnese. The same 
is true of the Celian, but just what can and will be done with 
these sites I cannot say. We must remember that all this prop- 
erty is in private hands, and that the laws governing the trans- 
fer of property are very peculiar. But Professor Renaud in- 
forms me that the government will buy all these properties as 
rapidly as possible and proceed to excavate; but at this point 
arises another difficulty that the government cannot overcome, 
viz: there is not a sufficiently large number of competent arch- 
zologists to carry on so extensive operations at one time. 

I have been asked if there are any virgin spots in Italy for 
the archeologist. The answer must be that there are many 
places not yet touched by the spade of the excavator, and per- 
haps never will be. Why? Because the places are inaccessible. 
For example, in the construction of a recent tunnel for street 
railroad purposes, some very interesting finds were made by 
means of lateral borings, but the super-imposed earth would 
not allow tunneling other than the narrow cut being made by the 
railroad. 

When all other sources are exhausted, the Tiber will prove 
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a mine almost inexhaustible: What few remains have acciden- 
tally been given up by this renowned river prove the existence 
of priceless treasures hidden by its yellow waters. 

In the Forum itself further excavations within the structures 
already partially explored could be pursued to great advantage. 
For example, the temple of Concord could be further excavated. 
It is known that underneath this structure were secret and strong 
vaults for the deposit of moneys, yet the effort has never been 
made to lay open these subterranean rooms. In short, many 
things have-been left undone that could have been done, and 
must be done before .we can say that our knowledge is as com- 
plete as devastation will allow. 

Other questions are being discussed pro and con that could 
easily be settled by the removal of a few inches of earth, yet this 
earth is allowed to remain. If any monument-would be imperiled 
by such removal, the excavators would be justified in desisting, 
but when there is no such danger, it seems worse than negligence 
on the part of the authorities in charge not to continue the ex- 
cavations to a lower depth.—J. O. Kinnaman, A. M. 
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THE FLATHEAD INDIANS. 


The grinding process of national progress has at last reached 
the Flathead Indian in his sunny Eden in Western Montana, 
and the broad acres which he has called home must fall heir 
to the greed and the land hunger of the white man. 

The “Great Father” at Washington has decreed that the 
little tribe must be broken and scattered by the ruthless hand 
of progress by that strange force which the white brother calls 
development and civilization. Just what these things mean is 
not clear to the Flathead as he thinks over the glories of the 
past, but he has ever been a “good Indian,” always a friend to 
the white brother who wandered into his far-away home more 
than a half-century ago, has always obeyed the voice and the 
wishes of the “Great Father” at Washington, and so he submits 
to this thing called progress with all the stoicism of his race. 

The government has decreed that the Flathead reservation 
shall be opened for settlement, and the surveyors have done their 
work, and during 1906 or early in 1907 the fertile lands of the 
valley. of the Flathead will be ready for the establishment of at 
least 3,000 homes of the white man. This mysterious and often 
relentless thing called progress has still left sufficient sentiment 
in the souls of many to make it impossible for them to view the 
dismemberment of the Flathead tribe without deep twinges of 
regret. Certainly progress can pause long enough to permit- 
sentiment to cluster for a moment around the first home of the 
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white man in the great State of Montana, around the scene of 
the first missionary effort in the Northwest, around the faithful 
fathers who traveled more than 3,000 miles into unknown dan- 
gers of an unknown wilderness that they might carry the gospel 
to the hungry souls of a little band of 2,000 red men and women, 
even to let a greater flood of sentiment cling to old St. Ignatius, 
where the first messenger of the gospel of brotherly love and 
good will toward all men knelt in prayer for the welfare of his 
red brethren. If not, then certainly progress can wait while 
sentiment clusters around that little band of Lewis and Clark 
as, nearly famished and spent by a myriad of hardships, they 
stagger into the firelight of the tepees of the friendly Flatheads 
who cared for them and nursed them back to life and sent them 
on their history-making journey to the Pacific. 


AIDED LEWIS AND CLARK. 


Surely the memory of what the Flathead did for that great 
expedition, which but for the friendly hand of the Flathead 
would have ended in the Bitter Root Valley, is sufficient to give 
progress pause while a tear is shed over the dismemberment 
of a people whose kindly acts made the speedy conquest of the 
Northwest empire possible. On Sept. 4 last it was just 100 
years since Lewis and Clark, with their intrepid band, passed 
over the continental divide from the headwaters of the Salmon 
River in Idaho to the headwaters of the Bitter Root in Montana. 
Sunburned, weather-beaten, hungry and ragged, they staggered 
into the Flathead camp, not knowing, perhaps little caring, wheth- 
er food and shelter or death awaited them. Lewis and Clark 
named them the Ootlashoots, but they were, in fact, a part of 
the Selish nation, which, together with the Pend d’Oreilles and 
the Kootenais, occupied what is now Western Montana, and 
whose hunting grounds extended across the Canadian border 
and far west along the Clark fork of the mighty Columbia. 

Lewis and Clark gave the Flatheads a clean bill of sale, so far 
as hospitality, honorable dealing, truthfulness and morality are 
concerned, and they have ever since kept it unsullied. Why 
they were named Flatheads none seems to know. It is certain, 
however, that the name bears no significance, for the Flatheads 
never practiced flattening the head, as did some of the Indians on 
the Lower Columbia. They have ever been a happy, careless 
people, almost wholly free from the vices of the white men, and, 
though never warlike, they have ever been brave, strong and 
fearless. Owing to the friendliness of the Flatheads, the coun- 
try about their homes has been rapidly colonized, and therein 
has been their more rapid undoing. Had they been unfriendly 
and had they occasionally risen and massacred a few white set- 
tlers, the demand for the fertile country of the reservation would 
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still be many years off. Such, however, has been, in their case, 
the reward of virtue. 


DECIMATED BY WARS. 


Continually harassed by the Blackfeet, the Crows and other 
more warlike tribes, the Flatheads have had to maintain them- 
selves at a somewhat dear cost, and it is likely that they never 
numbered more than 2,500. Early in the ’30s and through the 
wandering Iroquois they heard of the “Black Robes,” as the 
Indians called the priests. They became enthused with a desire 
to be taught by the “Black Robes,” and they sent a delegation of 
four to St. Louis to induce some of the fathers to come to them. 
Two of the first expedition died on the way, and the others 
failed to return. A second and a third expedition met disaster, 
but at last, in 1840, they succeeded in securing Father P. J. 
De Smet. Nearly all of the Flatheads embraced the Catholic 
religion, and have remained firm believers to this day. 

In 1855 the government wanted. Western Montana, and Gov- 
ernor Isaac I. Stevens met the Indians at a point six miles west 
of where the town of Missoula is now located. There was exe- 
cuted the Hell Gate treaty ceding to the government all of West- 
ern Montana except that portion reserved for the tribes and 
called the Joko or Flathead reservation. Many of the Indians, 
however, did not like to leave the fertile valley of the Bitter 
Root, and the government made provision for such as desired to 
tremain there in preference to moving to the reservation. Then 
came the white settler, banking upon the friendliness of the 
Flathead, who welcomed him in the belief which his Catholic 
faith had taught him that-all men were brothers. Alas for the 
virtue of the poor Flathead. The greed of his white brother 
soon led to an insistent.demand that the red men be moved to 
their reservation, forty miles to the north. It mattered not that 
the red man had been there for generations and-had of right 
selected the most fertile valley in all the west country. That 
grinding thing called progress demanded the sacrifice, and a 
wise government was not compassionate enough to stay the hand 
of the spoiler. Reluctantly but obediently the Flatheads moved 
north and found homes with their brethren on the reservation, 
and their lands in the valley were appraised and sold to the white 
man and the proceeds given to the banished red man. How it is 
possible to justify this desecration of justice upon a people so 
faithful and so identified with the history of the Northwest has 
never been explained. 

Nevertheless, again, a second time are the faithful Flatheads 
called upon to stand and deliver in the name of progress, or 
greed, and, while here and there a murmur may be heard, they 
are determined to obey, like the trustful and good children of the 
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government they have always been since the days when they 
saved Lewis and Clark and gave the Pacific Northwest to the 
United States. 

The Flathead Indian reservation is one of the garden spots 
of the Northwest. It was chosen well, was this little inland 
empire with its broad valleys and large rivers, with its lakes and 
its great forests, with its encircling mountains ever capped with 
snow and with its 1,500,000-acre storehouse. Its climatic con- 
ditions are ideal. It is difficnlt for an Easterner to imagine an 
equable climate in the northern latitudes, but the reservation with 
its average elevation of 3,000 feet is an ideal sanitarium. During 
the winters the temperature rarely falls below zero. While the 
storms are raging in other sections the reservatoin, sheltered 
by the mountains and warmed by the Chinook winds, enjoys im- 
munity. The reservation country is also in one of the richest 
scenic sections of the Northwest. It lies in what has often been 
called the Switzerland of America. The Mission Range with 
its towering, rugged, snow-capped peaks ever feeding the many 
streams of the valley with icy floods; the great inland sea known 
as Flathead Lake with its thirty miles of brilliant-hued waters, 
peopled with speckled beauties, and its shores rich in timber; the 
grandeur of the St. Mary’s chain and the glories of the peerless 
Lake MacDonald, as well as a thousand other natural beauties, 
make the region of the Flathead a paradise of scenery as well 
as of fertility —Reoord-Herald. 





—Courtesy of the Northern Pacific Railway. 


MISSOURI BLUFFS AS SEEN BY CATLIN. 

















A GIANT IN A CAVE—AN AUSTRALIAN LEGEND.* 


Among the remote ancestors ot the Girriwurru tribe there 
was a man of great stature and superhuman strength, whose 
body was covered with hair. He dwelt in a cave in a rock on the 
bank of the Hopkins river, in the vicinity of Maroona. The na- 
tives aver that, in the olden days, if any person went to this 
place, during Murkupang’s absence, the water in the river would 
surge up into the cave’s mouth, and prevent intruders from going 
inside. During the day ine used to go out hunting round about 
Mount William, Moorabool, Kirk’s Mountain, and Mount Ararat. 

Murkupang’s mother-in-law resided near him, and one day 
she sent her two grandchildren to see him and ask him for some 
food, because in accordance with tribal custom she could not her- 
self approach her son-in-law. As he had not been successful in 
the chase for the past day or two, he killed the children and de- 
voured them. Fearing the retribution of his mother-in-law’s 
friends, Murkupang left iis habitation at daybreak next morning 
and journeyed down the Hopkins river to a place near Wick- 
liffe, where he tried to make a cave in a rock by pulling loose 
pieces off with his hands, but did not succeed. 

He next went on to Hexham, where the country opens out 
into plains, which enabled him to see in the distance Mount Shad- 
well, with its rocky sides. He accordingly bent his steps in that 
direction and on approaching the mountain he saw a suitable 
cave in one side of it, but it was up near the top where the ascent 
was difficult. Being a great conjuror or sorcerer, he commenced 
“bouncing” or scolding the mountain, and commanded the por- 
tion containing the cave to come down nearer to the plain on 
which he was standing. He stamped his feet and made passes 
or signs with his hands, while he sang a magical song: Presently, 
in obedience to his incantations, a large portion containing the 
cave, parted from the rest of the hill. 

Murkupang turned round and ran away across the plain, 
shouting to the fragment of mountain to roll after him. After 
a while, when he thought he had reached a good camping place, 
he faced round again, stamping his feet and using other menaces, 
which caused the mountain fragment to stop. It then settled 
down and became what is now known throughout that part of 
the country as “Flat-top Hill.” At the present day the aborigines 
point out a depression in one side of Mount Shadwell from 
which Flat-top Hill was disrupted. Markupang then selected 





*An abstract of this legend was published in the Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society in 1904, Vol. 43, pp. 67-68. 
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a part of it which was sheltered from the weather by an over- 
hanging rock—a sort of cave—and made his camp there. 

In a few days’ time his mother-in-law tracked: him to his 
retreat. She had with her two young warriors, who were clever 
-“doctors” and had some knowledge of magic. When Murku- 
pang went out hunting, these fighting men hid themselves a 
little distance from the cave’s entrance—one on each side. Be- 
fore taking up their positions they were smoked by the wily old 
mother-in-law, to repress or overpower the smell of their bodies. 
The men moveover covered themselves with stringybark, softened 
by beating, so that they could roll it round and round their bodies 
to make them resemble the boles of trees. These precautions 
were taken to prevent Murkupang’s dogs from scenting them. 

While these treacherous proceedings were going on, Mur- 
kupang was away hunting as far as Ngurit or Black’s moun- 
tain, where he filled his bag, muka-muka, with kangaroos which 
he caught, and started homeward. On nearing his cave, he 
dragged a dry tree after him to provide wood for cooking the 
game. On coming within sight, he observed the smoke of some- 
one else’s fire not far from his own, from which he concluded 
that his mother-in-law had found him out. He advanced cau- 
tiouscly, and “sooled” his dogs to search around. He had eight 
dogs, comprising the soldier-bird or maina, magpie, black jay, 
crow, white cockatoo, eagle-hawk, and quail-hawk; some being 
very watchful and noisy, whilst others were very swift and vora- 
cious. 

These dogs ran smelling everywhere about the camp, baying 
and uttering their various calls. Murkupang was so alarmed at 
this that he concluded he had better be generous to his mother- 
in-law, so he took one of the kangaroos out of his bag, and lay- 
ing it on the ground, he called out to her to come and get it. 
He then continued his careful search about the camp, expecting 
to find some enemy, but his old mother-in-law had planned ’every- 
thing so well that he discovered nothing. 

He now broke up the tree which he had carried home and 
made a good fire, with which he cooked a large kangaroo, and 
he and his dogs had a hearty evening meal. By and by he again 
went all round the camp, in the light of the blazing fire, jumping 
and assuming very obscene postures in the hope of making any 
hidden onlookers laugh, and so discover themselves, but there 
was not a sound audible in any direction. Feeling quite satisfied, 
he went into his cave and soon fell fast asleep, and so did all his 
dogs, being weary after a long day’s hunting. 

As before stated, the two warriors who were assisting the 
mother-in-law, had coiled stringy-bark around their bodies from 
head to foot, and being somewhat of magicians, they had then 
given themselves the appearance of real boles or high stumps of 
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stringy-bark trees. There being plenty of other trees of that 
species growing in the locality, they were not noticed by Murku- 
pang. After a while, upon receiving a sign from the old woman 
that all was quiet, the men divested themselves of their covering, 
and walking to the cave, stopped up the entrance with the stringy- 
bark. A fire was then applied to this inflammable material, which 
made a great flame and suffocated Murkupang and his dogs. His 
spirit flew out through the blaze and became a mopoke, called by 
the natives mumgaich, a bird which goes about at night. His 
dogs also emerged from the cave and assumed the forms of the 
birds whose names have been already mentioned. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE INDIAN. 


When the first settlers from Europe came to this country they 
found the Indian uncivilized and pagan. The French and Span- 
ish were among the first, in connection with their colonies, to 
work among these natives for the purpose of civilizing and Chris- 
tianizing them. In Florida, Texas, New Mexico and California 
they had prosperous missions. About 1643 Thomas Mayhew la- 
bored for three years with success at Martha’s Vineyard, followed 
by his father and other members of the family for five genera- 
tions. ‘ Before this time John Eliot began to preach to the Indians 
while pastor at Roxbury, Mass., doing so through an interpreter. 
His support for his Indian work came from a society in England. 
In 1643 the legislature of Massachisetts passed an act for the 
propagation of the gospel among the Indians, and “in that year 
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Eliot began preaching at Nonamtum, now Brighton, without an 
interpreter. He was the first to translate the Bible into the lan- 
guage of the Indians. Great~good was done under his labors. 
About 1740 several distinguished ministers in and about New 
York City appealed to the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, of Edinburgh, to take up work among the Indians 
of New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. The society ap- 
pointed a commission with power to choose two missionaries. 
Azariah Horton was the first chosen, who was sent to Long Isl- 
and, where he did great good. 

According to the last census there were 249,273 Indians in 
the United States, including those in Alaska. Most of these 
were in the Indian Territory and on other reservations. The 
various Protestant denominations have been vigorously prose- 
cuting work .among these various tribes. Churches 
have been established, schools conducted, and various efforts have 
been made to teach the Indians the industrial arts, and to wear 
them away from their ancestra! life. The most noble instance is 
that of Metlakhatla, in Alaska. One of the chief obstacles in the 
way of progress has been the government itself. Its policy with 
the Indians has been a vacillating one. It has made treaties only 
to break them. “They have been allowed to be the prey of rapa- 
cious speculators in land and thievish traders.” These traders 
carried the deadly “fire water” to the Indians, proving, as it does 
everywhere, a great hindrance to the spread of the gospel. But, 
through the efforts of the Indians’ Rights Association, the impas- 
sioned writings of such authors as Helen Hunt Jackson, and the 
work of such schools as those at Hampton and Carlisle, public 
sentiment and public policy have greatly changed, and the Indian 
is now coming into his rights as an American citizen. One of the 
notable things is the refusal of the people of the Indian Territory 
to enter statehood unless the sale of intoxicants were prohibited 
in the new State. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs says: 
“The Indian is passing out of our national life as the painted, 
feather-crowned hero of the novelist, to add the current of his 
free, original American blood to the heart of this great nation.” 
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@ PROPOSED EXCAVATION OF HERCULANEUM. 


In spite of the discouragement Dr. Chas. Waldstein received 
from the Italian Government two years ago, he has by no means 
given up his scheme of excavating Herculaneum. After long 
negotiations his plan for excavating this long-buried city under 
international auspices has been accepted in principle by the Italian 
Government. The delay has had to do with the control of the 
excavations, which is to be unconditionally Italian. Dr. Wald- 
stein has obtained the active co-operation of King Victor Em- 
manuel oi Italy, as president of the organization, and has, fur- 
thermore, had the assistance and support of Emperor William, 
King. Edward and President Roosevelt. Dr. Waldstein is an 
American, though holding the professorship of Fine Arts ait 
Cambridge. He began the preparatory work of forming his or- 
ganization for the purpose of laying bare the hidden secrets of 
Herculaneum some two years ago, when the project aroused con- 
siderable interest throughout Europe and America. Despite po- 
litical opposition to the scheme in Italy, where it seemed at first 
that the attitude of the Italian Government was one of unwill- 
ingness to permit any other country to take part in work of this 
character, the concession has practically been obtained, and the 
work will doubtless be inaugurated in the near future. 

The work of digging up the ancient city, destroyed by an 
eruption of Vesuvius in A. D. 79, was begun by King Charles III. 
in 1738, and it was continued under the direction of the Italian 
Government in 1866. This excavation has always been attended 
with the greatest difficulty, as over the ruins of the ancient city 
there stands to-day the town of Resina, with 20,000 inhabitants. 
The location of Resina has often made it necessary to abandon 
the research work. Had the work gone further, undoubtedly 
the streets of modern Resina would have fallen in. In 1889 
feeble attempts were made to repair a subterranean theater dis- 
covered, but from that time to this day Herculaneum has re- 
mained as it was in the awful moment when utter destruction 
came upon it, and it was buried with its fair sisters, Pompeii and 
Stabiz. 

Dr. Waldstein’s undertaking means immense labor. Pompeii 
suffered only from the rain of coagulated ashes, failing in soft 
pebbles without much admixture of water; so that as soon as 
the worst was over the returning citizens dug down where the 
walls of ruined temples and houses marked their sites and looted 
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most of the buildings of the great part of all movable treasures. 
Not so with Herculaneum. There a very different material 
drowned the town. An enormous mass of Lapilli, full of sulphur 
and of ashes, fell on the slope above the doomed place and at the 
same time terrific sheets of water came down. This mass was 
fluid enough to roll down the slope and literally obliterate Her- 
culaneum with a sulphurous mud, in some places a height of 
sixty or seventy feet. While this material was not glowing lava, 
it penetrated courtyard and buildings and incased everything in 
a mass which became hard as concrete. It is the toughness of 
the envelope, not its depth, which has made the mining vf Her- 
culaneum a puzzle to treasure seekers for nearly two thousand 
years. To excavate the city will be a very costly and laborious 
task, unless chemistry discovers a method to soften and looseti 
the concrete in some reasonably economical way. ‘The chemical 
problem may be complicated by the mixture of sulphur, chloride 
of iron and other elements which must have accompanied the 
downfall of water and ashes. 

Prof. Seinazzola suggests that, inasmuch as Herculaneum 
is buried at a much greater depth than Pompeii, the excava- 
tion be pushed beneath the surface, leaving the concrete crust 
in place to form a roof over a vast cavernous museum. The 
villas and their rooms would stand undisturbed; the mural 
paintings, the statuary, the libraries in their original places; the 
streets would stretch out as they did when the chariots of patri- 
cians rolled along them. 

Herculaneum must contain treasures a hundredfold finer 
and more vaiuable than those of Pompeii when the latter was 
overtaken—and ii has never been plundered. Herculaneum, of 
distinctly Hellenic foundation, was a far more representative 
home of Greek art and literature than Pompeii, for the latter was 
purely a commercial city. The slight excavation which so far 
has been carried out at the site of Herculaneum has produced 
vast numbers of specimens of art and literature, one villa alone 
yielding 1,750 papyri. Some of the bronzes recovered are in a 
far more beautiful state of preservation than the majority of 
those from Pompeii. The latter city, though much influenced 
by Hellenic culture, was never a real center of Greek civiliza- 
tion, such as Herculaneum, and, doubtless, the excavation of 
the latter will bring forth priceless treasures of the literature and 
art of antiquity. The ruins of Pompeii have not furnished a 
single manuscript; Herculaneum, practically unsearched, has al- 
ready given us a large library—medical and scientific,to be sure; 
further investigation will no doubt bring us substantial additions 
to classical literature. 

The value of these hidden treasures the wildest imagination 
is not likely to exaggerate. As a writer has said, here is an 
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important classical site locked up in a perfect preservative— 
hardened volcanic mud—a site that has never been sacked by 
armies, rifled by piiferers, or drained by the insistent demand of 
wealthy amateurs. The history of archeology hardly affords a 
parallel. The excavator of to-day breaks into an unknown 
Pharaoh tomb only to find that a sneak-thief had preceded him 
by a thousand years. The Greek marbles of ancient Rome are 
mostly in the rhortar of the medizval city, but here are the sunr 
mer homes of cultured Rome of the Augustan period and earlier, 
only awaiting the careful use of the pick and spade. 

The Rome Tribuna has published the conditions decided upon 
by the Central Committee of Fine Arts and Antiquities, under 
.which it will accept the offer of foreign pecuniary aid in the ex- 
cavation of Herculaneum. The Tribuna explains that the difter- 
ence of opinion at first manifested among the members of the 
committee was due to the feeling that the original scheme pro- 
posed would have given excessive power of interference to for- 
eigners, “from the heads of States downward.’’ The commit- 
tee, however, has now unanimously decided to accept aid on 
the following terms, which, in the Tribuna’s opinion, safeguard 
the national dignity of Italy: 

“First—That the subscription shall be of a private character, 
without any official intervention in foreign countries. 

“Second—That the funds shall be administered by an inter- 
national committee sitting in Rome, of which the King of Italy 
shall be honorary President, and the actual President some one 
nominated by him. 

“Third—That the Executive Committee on Excavations of 
Herculaneum shall be composed of a number of foreign members, 
chosen from countries which have contributed to the fund, and 
of the same number of Italian members; the President of this 
committee shall be an Italian, and all its members, both foreign 
and Italian, must be nominated by the King of Italy on the rec- 
ommendation of his Minister of Public Instruction. - 

“Fourth—That the first publication of all scientific and 
artistic material obtained shall belong to the Italian Government 
and be made at its expense, though the Minister of Instruction 
shall be empowered to invite Italian and foreign savants who do 
not belong to the Executive Committee to take a part in that 
publication. 

“Fifth—That the foreign members of the Executive Com- 
mittee may, on the responsibility of its President and with proper 
safeguards, permit students of their own nationality to be pres- 
ent at excavations. 

“Sixth—That the whole production from excavation shall be 
the property of the Italian Government. This shall not prevent 
the Italian Government from giving to the States which have 
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most largely contributed some specimens of objects found, in 
case of those objects being in duplicate and such a concession 
not injuring national collections.” 

Rev. Melvin Grove Kyle, D. D., has received an appointment 
on the staff of Professor Naville, for the work of the Egyptian 
Exploration Society for this coming season. Professor Naville, 
of the University of Geneva, has long been acknowledged one 
of the foremost Egyptian explorers. He has spent twenty-two 
seasons in Egypt, pursuing his favorite task, and, on the con- 
tinent and in Great Britain, his conclusions are accorded with 
such consideration and weight as are probably given to no other 
living Egyptologist. 





OD 
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The demolition of the Porte de Rome at Salonica has re- 
vealed a veritable archzological harvest. The pedestals of the 
pillars are engraved with forty Greek and Latin inscriptions, 
which prove that Macedonian cities were Greek and not Bul- 
garian, as some historians have earnestly contended. 


 —_ 
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Reviving a thousand-year-cld industry, several capitalists 
and scientists of England propose to introduce a formidable com- 
petition in the paper-making trade of both the United States and 
Great Britain. These men won’t care whether the forests of the 
world are in the hands of a paper trust. They will manufacture 
news and book as well as wall paper and kindred articles out 
of papyrus. The papyrus farms will be in Egypt. The cultiva- 
tion of this plant has been extinct for more than a thousand 
years. H. E. Winter, secretary of the newly formed papyrus 
syndicate, says: “We have been working on one scheme for 
years, and Smedley Norton, author and explorer, was commis- 
sioned to revive the seventh century papyrus reed. The Nile 
grass, commonly known as papyrus, is not the real thing. Mr. 
Norton discovered true papyrus reed near the River Jordan and 
the Sea of Galilee and cultivation was begun. 

“We have a great tract of land on the Nile,” says Mr. Winter, 
“and Mr. C. B. Clarke, the botanical expert of Kew Gardens, 
has certified that our plants are the real papyrus. After ex- 
haustive experiments, Dr. Querin Weirtz, consulting chemist 
and analyist, has produced the most admirable pulp. A commit- 
tee of experts has outlined for us all the methods for cultivation 
and paper manufacture, and we are now going ahead. Papyrus 
grows in water from seven to ten feet high. We gather three 
crops a year. Our land is irrigated by the Nile and is only 
plowed every five years. We shall begin manufacture of paper 
in the spring, when we will have 100,000 tons of papyrus ready 
for the market. Experiments have proved that the yield of 
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papyrus pulp, after bleaching, is much larger than esparto pulp 
and exceedingly strong. We expect to use it for the manufacture 
of all the things now being made out of paper. 

Prince Albert of Monaco has undertaken the publication of 
a work dealing with engravings and paintings on the rock walls 
of caves dating from the later palceolithic age. The first sys- 
tematic student of this art, Emile Riviere of the College of 
France, presented at a late meeting of the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions his own series of reproductions in photogravure and plaster 
casts of the chief examples found by him. At another session 
Abbé Breuil, whose work is aided by the Academy’s subsidies, 
gave a summary of results obtained in six caves. Other in- 
vestigators are MM. Cartailhac, Capitan, Duleau and Senor Del 
Rio. The entire collection of these art representations gives a 
certain completeness to our knowledge of the environment of the 
men of the later Old Stone Age in Western Europe. 

Oo— 

At Sinai, Prof. Petrie found that a vandal mining company, 
organized some time since for the exploitation of the ancient 
turquoise mines, had destroyed in the most wanton and reck- 
less manner, by. blasting, numbers of the inscriptions cut in the 
rock and of the steles. They had also taught the natives how to 
blast, and it seemed likely that before many years absolutely none 
of these ancient ruins would remain intact. On Prof. Petrie’s 
representations, his associate, Mr. Currelly, was commissioned by 
the Egyptian Government to cut out all the rock inscriptions 
which were accessible, and these pieces have now been transferred 
to the Museum at Cairo as the only means of preserving them. 
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Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arch- 
zology, Vol. XXVIII, Part 6. The Chedor-Laomer Tablets, Prof. 
A. H. Sayce. Two statuettes of the Goddess Buto, Dr. Valdemar 
Schmidt. The Babylonian Gods of War and their Legends, T. 
G. Pinches. An Assyrian Incantation against Ghosts, R. C. 
Thompson. A Bronze Figure from Rakka, H. S. Cowper. Some 
Munich Coptic Fragments, II, E. O. Winstedt. 














The work of Mr. D. G. Hogarth at Ephesus has brought to 
light one of the most valuable pockets of antiquarian treasure 
that has yet been discovered, whether artistic, archeological, or 
contributory to the history of religion. Although much has 
been unearthed of various dates in the great temple, the present 
treasure includes approximately 4,000 objects, which must be 
attributed to dates roughly comprised between 7oo B. C. and 
600 B. C.—that is, they antedate the time of Croesus. The Arte- 
mesium excavated last year is not the Temple of Diana of Ephe- 
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sus, which was the scene of the exploits of Demetrius and the 
silversmiths. That was a much later temple, the seat of a more 
decadent form of worship. When on exhibition, the articles col- 
lected will be classified by their materials—jewels and crystals, 
amber and beads, bone and ivory, articles made with gold, silver, 
and electrum. The kernel of the treasure is the abundant stock 
of personal ornaments mostly made of the precious metals, but 
some also of bronze and lead. There are more than a thousand 
of these made of gold and electrum alone, with a small quantity 
of silver. They range from heavy bracelets, chains and carrings 
down to the most minute trinkets. There is a wonderful col- 
lection of repoussé gold plates, evidently intended to be sewn on 
dress materials. Some patterns which are of the purest Jesign 
and highest artistic value are multiplied to serve the purpose of 
embroidery on a very rich dress. The objects are all destined 
for the museum at Constantinople. 
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Dr. E. Littmann has published a valuable series of studies 
entitled Bibliotheca Alessinica, devoted to the language, litera- 
ture and history of Abyssinia. The first part in the series is con- 
tributed by the editor and deals in a scholarly manner with the 
Legend of the Queen of Sheba in the tradition of Axum. The 
second part in the series contains a critical study of the text of 
the Ethiopic version of the Octateuch, with special reference 
to the age and value of the Haverford Codex, and is the work of 
Dr. J. Oscar Boyd. 
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The first part of a very valuable work by Dr. Bruno Meissner 
has been-recently issued, under the title Seltene assyrische {deo- 
gramme, as part one of the twentieth volume in the Assyriolo- 
gische Bibliothek edited by Prof. Delitzsch and Prof. Haupt. 
The book may be regarded as supplementary to Dr. Briinnow’'s 
“Cuneiform Ideograms,” and its appearance is largely due to 
the great amount of new lexicographical material which the trus- 
tees of the British Museum have recently made available for 
students by means of their publication of “Cuneiform Texts.” 
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A new theory of the origin of the Canaanaic Alphabet has 
been put forward by Prof. Fr. Praetorius of Halle. He is of 
opinion that the oldest forms of the letters of this alphabet, 
which originally must have had syllabic value, can be brought 
in close connection with certain signs of the Cyprian writing; 
in fact, that at least eleven of the twenty-two Canaanaic letters 
have directly sprung from the Cyprian or from a syllabary pre- 
vious to it, which was in use in Asia Minor, and from which the 
Cyprian itself has originated. 
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The new director-general of the Department of Antiquities 
in Italy, Dr. Corrado Ricci, is to push the excavations in Pompeii, 
which were interrupted more than ten years ago because the 
excavators had reached privately owned land. Dr. Ricci has set 
aside 38,000 lire for the purchase of such land. 


ra’ 





Objects of considerable archzological value, consisting of 2 
number of bas-reliefs, have been discovered at Yozghat, in Asia 
Minor, in the course of excavations undertaken under the sur- 
veillance of Magridi Bey, of the Imperial Ottoman Museum at 
Constantinople, and Dr. Hugo Winkler of the University of 
Berlin. These reliefs, with their inscriptions, are said to throw 
light on the civilization of ancient Babylon. 
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The excavations for the unearthing of the Roman theater 
at Verona are being energetically carried out under the direction 
of Prof. Gherardo Ghirardini of the University of Padua, and 
yield interesting results. The theater occupies an area of 15,000 
square meters. Soon this important monument will be freed 
from all the small houses which for a long time have grown up 
like mushrooms over the site. Only the little church of Santi 
Siro e Libera, which was erected in the ninth century A. D., 
among the imposing ruins, will be spared. 





A recent number of Der Alte Orient contains an article by 
Dr. Otto Weber entitled “Damonenbeschworung bei den Baby- 
loniern und Assyern.” In it the author summarizes the results 
obtained from a study of the published texts, preserved in the 
British Museum, which deal with the subject of demonology 
as practiced among the ancient Babylonians and Assyrians. He 
gives many quotations from the texts. 
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Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae, H. Dessau, Vol. II. Pars. II, 
Berlin. Weidmann. This fascicle completes the second volume 
of Dessau’s collection. It contains inscriptions of Collegia, 
sepulchral inscriptions, and inscriptions on amphorae, lamps, and 
other movable objects. The classification is systematic, the 
transcription exact, and the annotation clear, precise and marked 
with good judgment. The whole work will contain 8,883 in- 
scriptions, more than one-twentieth of all the Latin inscriptions. 


—— 
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One of the most interesting periods in the history of South- 
ern Italy, the scene of so many superimposed civilizations in 
the ancient world, is that of the Phoenician dominion, of which 
so few remains are known. To those that are known, however, 
there is shortly to be added another, of the first order of his- 
torical and archeological importance. On the island of San 
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Pantaleo, off Marsala, lies buried the Phoenician town of Mozia, 
and Commendatore Whitaker of Palermo has resolved upon 
laying bare the ruins. Certain preliminary excavations have 
been made which give an earnest of the splendid results that may 
be expected. The magnitude of the undertaking may be inferred 
from the fact that the walls, several of the towers surmounting 
which are still visible, made a circuit of wide extent. 

Conspicuous among the portions already brought to light are 
two of the town gates, one to the northeast and one to the south- 
west, corresponding to the known towers, and a curious battle- 
ment built with semi-circular blocks. Perhaps the most curious 
of all is an archaic town’s gateway, with an inner inlet worked 
into it, similar to the Kothon at Carthage. Much of the build- 
ing was done with blocks of colossal size. The work of excava- 
tion is being directed by Prof. Salinas, Curator of the National 
Museum of Palermo. 
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The trustees of the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art 
have established a department of Egyptian art, and have appointed 
Albert Morton Lythgoe as its curator. The Museum, in making 
this new departure, hopes to increase its scope and develop its 
present collection of Egyptian antiquities by having excavations 
conducted in Egypt. Funds have been privately contributed for 
excavations and the purchase of material to round out the Muse- 
um’s collection on such sides as are not adequately represented. 
Mr. Lythgoe sailed for London in November, and after visiting 
Berlin to purchase equipment, is now in Cairo. His work will 
cover the main field of representative Egyptian art, and excava- 
tions will be made in cemeteries known to contain the material 
desired for the Museum. 
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Dr. von Lecoq, who has been traveling in the most remote 
parts of central Asia on a scientific mission with which he was 
charged by the Russian Government, has arrived at Spinagar, 
capital of Kashmir, with an important collection of archeological 
discoveries. These. include several highly interesting paintings 
upon stucco, with gold leaf backgrounds, like Italian work, and 
a number of manuscripts in ten different languages, one in a 
wholly unknown tongue. It is considered that this is probably 
the greatest archzxological find since the days of Sir Henry Raw- 
linson and Sir Arthur Layard. 
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What would appear to be a most important archzological 
discovery has been made at Formiae, near which place Cicero was 
assassinated nearly twenty centuries ago. This discovery con- 
sists of remains which are thought to be the tomb of the great 
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orator. They stand on a hill dominating both the Appian and 
Herculaneum Ways. 
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Mr. Theodore M. Davis has sent forth another large vol- 
ume describing his excavations at Biban el Molik, opposite 
Thebes, particularly the exploration of a rock-cut tomb, which 
proved to be the tomb of Hatshopsitu. Mr. Davis contributes the 
introduction. Dr. Edouard Naville writes exhaustively upon 
“The Life and Monuments of the Queen,” and Howard Carter, 
the inspector-general of the Service des Antiquités, furnishes a 
“description of the finding and excavation of the tomb.” The 
entrance to the tomb has been known from time immemorial, but 
its interior had not been explored for many centuries, and no 
one knew whose tomb it was. The outcome of the labor spent 
in excavation was the determination of the ownership of the tomb 
and the finding of the sarcophagus of Thothmes lI., and that of 
his daughter, the great Queen Hatshopsitu (Hatshepsut: 
Hatasu). These magnificent memorials are now in the Cairo 
Museum. This book is published in folio by Archibald Constable 
& Co., London. 








The Bote aus Zion, the religious quarterly which for nearly a 
quarter of a century has been edited in Jerusalem by the repre- 
sentatives of the famous Syrian Orphans’ Home of Father 
Schueller, publishes in a recent issue an account of splendid syna- 
gogue ruins unearthed by the expedition of the German Orient- 
gesellschaft at Tel-Hum. This is the probable site of the New 
Testament Capernaum, and some savants are confident that the 
remains are those of the very synagogue in which Christ him- 
self preached his first sermon and performed some of his notable 
miracles. The structure was a massive building, almost square 
in form, with two parallel rows of columns through the middle. 
Only one side, the eastern, has been preserved in a comparatively 
satisfactory condition; but this is richly decorated with archi- 
tectural ornaments of a distinctively Jewish type. 

Some months ago the Emperor Wiiiiam, at the suggestion of 
his representative in Abyssinia, Dr. Rosen, sent out an expedition 
to that country, the first report from which has just been made 
to the Academy of Sciences, in Berlin. The members of the 
expedition have been at work in the old city of Aksum, have 
prepared a plan of the city, have examined the rich ruins there 
found, have re-examined the old inscriptions, and have discov- 
ered a number of large new inscriptions, which have been copied 
and are now in a shape to be studied. These latter take the his- 
tory of Abyssinia back to the fourth and fifth centuries before 
Christ. 
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-The excavations which the German Archeological Institute 
undertakes every autumn at Pergamon are being carried on as 
usual under the direction of A. Couze and W. Dérpfeld. Some of 
the finds will help to fill gaps in our present knowledge of the 
history of Pergamon. The work is going on at four different 
points. The greater part of the laborers are clearing the largest 
gymnasium of the city. This will be the third building of the 
kind discovered at Pergamon. The two already known, situated 
on the south slope of the hill, were used by boys and youths for 
physical exercise. The newly found building, by far the most 
magnificent of the three, was devoted to the exclusive use of 
grown men. Another task is the opening of several artificial 
mounds in the plain of Pergamon, while a third group of men is 
busy with the bridge which once spanned the river Selinus. The 
myth that the arch is the invention of the Romans is still widely 
spread ; it is of great interest, therefore, to find that at Pergamon 
this construction was used in various forms in the second century 
B. C., when Pergamon was still untouched by Roman influence. 
Mr. Griiber, an architect, is investigating the remains of the an- 
cient aqueducts. The number of aqueducts at Pergamon is as- 
tonishingly large, and some are of extremely interesting con- 
struction. 

Part I of Vol. IV of the Series A: Cuneiform Texts of the 
Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, is de- 
voted to “Babylonian Legal and Business Documents from the 
time of the First Dynasty of Babylon, chiefly from Sippar.” By 
Hermann Ranke. 

The one hundred and nineteen tablets here published have 
been taken from the different collections which were bought for 
the University. Part II of this volume will contain the tablets 
which were excavated by the University Expedition of Pennsyl- 
vania. The tablets in the present volume were written in the 
city of Sippar, about sixty miles north of Babylon, on the banks 
of the Euphrates. As the tablets here published represent a 
space of more than 250 years, a development of the script from 
more complicated similar forms is very noticeabie. With only 
a single exception, all the rulers of the first dynasty of Babylon 
are represented, and besides the recognized kings of the dynasty, 
there are found threerulers represented whose names are not found 
in the lists of kings. The tablets refer to contracts, decisions of 
the court and memorandums, lists, etc. The tablets belonging to 
the first and second classes being legal documents, invariably con- 
tain the names of a number of witnesses who were present at the 
legal act. While men occur more frequently than women in the 
list of witnesses, the women play quite a conspicuous rdle among 
the contractofs.. A number of men and women occurring in these 
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texts are old acquaintances from the London and Berlin tablets. 
As to their nationality, it is evident that the majority of them are 
Babylonians. There are also found a number of West-Semitic 
names. Says Dr. Ranke: “The language in which these docu- 
ments are written is, in general, the Semitic Babylonian of Ham- 
mu-rabi’s Code. How far this language is the old Babylonian 
(of which we know very little), and how far it is influenced by 
the West-Semitic admixture to the older population, is a ques- 
tion that at present can be asked, but not answered. At any 
rate, the Sumerian language has ceased to be the means 2f com- 
munication.” ° 

((Philadelphia: Published by the Department of Archzol- 
ogy, University of Pennsylvania, large quarto. Pp. 79, with 84 
plates. ) 
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FOLKLORE OF SOME ABORIGINAL TRIBES OF VIC- 
TORIA. 


By R. H. Matuews, L. S. 


There is a fascination in the folklore of any people, more 
especially of a primitive race such as the Australians. The fol- 
lowing specimens have been selected from a large number of 
stories obtained by myself direct from the mouths of the aborig- 
ines. As they have never appeared in print, I am submitting 
them for publication. 

Throughout the folk tales of the Australians we find the 
proclivity of the native mind to account for any specialties of 
animal structure or peculiar habits, as well as the remarkable 
forms of lakes, rivers, trees, hills and other natural phenomena. 
Mythologic ancestors and fabulous monsters form a conspicuous 
element in their legends. Some of these magical beings reside 
in the mountains, others in dense scrubs, others in the clouds, 
whilst others again have their abode in deep water holes. 

Whether in human form, or in “questionable shape,’ these 
creatures of aboriginal fancy or exaggeration were possessed of 
supernatural powers. Some of them could form watercourses ; 
some could cleave mountains asunder and make hills from the 
material; others had the power of causing springs to burst forth, 
and trees and rocks to rise out of the ground. Some of them 
were assisted in their work by magical weapons and wonderful 
dogs. 

In different scientific journals in America, Europe and 
Australia, I have published grammars and vocabularies of the 
languages of the aborigines of Victoria, as well as describing 
their sociology—their initiation ceremonies—and several other 
customs. 

HOW SNAKES BECAME POISONOUS. 


In ancient times the turtles had fangs the same as the snakes 
of the present day, and their bite was poisonous. They lived 
mosi!v in the water, as now, and were very fond of young eels, 
which » certain seasons formed a great portion of their diet. 
They went out on the dry land and laid their eggs, which were 
deposited in the grass, similarly to the way ducks build their 
nests. The blackfellows of those times used to track the turtles 
and take their eggs when the mother turtles were away, for the 
purpose of eating them. The turtles consequently had a great 
“down” on the blacks, and when any of them came to the mar- 
gin of a waterhole to drink, by dipping their mouth into the 
liquid, a turtle glided up and bit them on the toneue, so that 
large numbers of them died. Their best warriors often tried to 
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spear the turtles, but the latter always carried a large: shield 
on the back and another on the chest, from which the spears 
glanced harmlessly aside. This method of defense was so im- 
pressed upon the turtles that they still carry their armor in 
the same way. 

In their extremity, the blacks held a meeting and decided to 
consult Thuron, a notable person among the Plover people. It 
so happened that Thuron was also very fond of eels and was 
consequently no friend of the Turtle family, whom he !ooked 
upon as poachers, so to speak, upon his hunting grounds. Thuron 
was ambidextrous and carried a fish-spear on each shoulder when 
he went fishing. He frequented swamps and shallow streams 
where eels were plentiful, and never hunted for any other kind 
of food. He was a very agile fellow and kept a sharp lookout 
along the edge of the water. When he saw an eel on the 
right or left side of him he impaled it with the spear, which he 
carried in that hand, and threw it out on the bank. He ran 
along the edge of the water and stood a little while looking care- 
fully for his favorite fish; if none were visible he again ran on 
and stood watching. He continued running up and down a 
stream, or around a lagoon, until he had caught as many eels 
as he required. Then he took them home to his camp, and while 
cooking them he kept on singing, “Pittherit! pittherit!” 

Thuron used to paint his breast and the under sides of his 
arms with pipe-clay, so that the eels might not readily observe 
him. This is why the plover still carries the point of a fishing 
spear on either shoulder and likes to remain near water, painted 
as he was in the olden time. He also continues his old habit of 
running a little way and standing still, then running on again. 
And he still sings his ancient song, from which he has received 
the onomatopceic name of Pittherit. 

When the blackfellows laid their complaint about the turtles 
before Thuron, self-interest exerted its usual influence, and he 
began to cogitate. The blackfellows, as well as the turtles, had 
a great predilection for eels, so that if he could devise some way 
of injuring both parties, it would be to his own advantage. 
Thuron suggested that the blacks should allow him a little time 
to think the matter over and arrange his plans, to which they 
readily assented. He then went away into the bush to consult 
his old kinsman, the tiger snake, who was one of the “headmen” 
among his people. In those days snakes were not poisonous and 
the blackfellows used to hunt them without fear, because they 
had no means of defending themselves. 

Thuron told his friend that if the snakes could exchange their 
heads for those of the turtles, they would then be able to bite 
and kill blackfellows, and so punish them for all the mischief 
they had done to the tribe. The old snake took Thuron to the 
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private council place and the suggestion was unanimously agreed 
to, provided the consent of the turtles could be obtained. 

Next day Thuron interviewed some of the leaders among the 
turtles, and enumerated the many advantages of swapping heads 
with the snakes. For example, a snake being so much more 
active than a turtle, could travel all through the bush, hiding in 
the grass and biting blackfellows as they passed along. By 
this means the turtles would obtain much more effective ven- 
geance upon their enemies than they could ever hope to accom- 
plish themselves. Moreover, Thuron told the turtles that they 
could make little burrows in the soil, in which they could iay 
their eggs and cover them over, out of sight of the blackfellows. 
He said that young turtles would come out of the eggs when 
they heard the rumbling of thunder and join their parents in the 
water. This way of hatching their eggs has been continued 
by the turtles to this day. . 

The matter of exchanging heads having been arranged to the 
satisfaction of both parties, Thuron was appointed to carry out 
the metamorphosis. He mustered all the turtles and snakes near 
the margin of a lagoon. First he cut off all the heads of the 
snakes, laying the heads in one row and the bodies in another. 
Then he decapitated all the turtles, making a row of the heads and 
another of the bodies. Next, he put all the snakes’ heads on the 
bodies of the turtles, and as he did so they glided away into the 
water. Finally, he attached the turtles’ poisonous heads to the 
bodies of the snakes, who went off hissing through the long grass. 
In consequence of this exchange, the heads of turtles bear a close 
resemblance to those of snakes to the present time. (Tribes of 
Southwestern Victoria.) 

In the mythology of the aborigines of Victoria there are a 
great many fabulous stories about the exploits of two young men 
named Brambambult, who are represented as having gone about 
through the northwestern districts of that State, punishing the 
enemies of their tribe in various ways. In 1904 I published 
abridgements of several of these legendary tales,* and now sub- 
mit a few fresh ones. 

NGURRAU, THE TURKEY BUZZARD. 


Ngurrau was a formidable character and lived out on a sandy 
ridge on the edge of a plain. He used to kill blackfellows who 
_came to his camp, to supply himself with meat. ._He had three 
wooden shovels, wurrau, with handles about two feet six inches 
long, which he used in both hands. One day the two Bram- 
bambult brothers went to Ngurrau’s camp to see what had be- 
come of several of their friends who had gone there visiting. 
Ngurrau was out hunting when the brothers reached his place, 





*Journ. Roy. Soc. N. S. Wales, Vol. XXXVIII, pp. 364-376. 
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but upon seeing the shovels and a heavy club lying there, they 
suspected that he had them for no good purpose. The elder of 
the brothers, who was a great magician, lifted the shovels and 
drew a ring round the handle of each one with a quartz crystal 
which he always carried, and sang a charm. This was done so 
that when Ngurrau next attempted to use them the handles 
would snap off at the magic circle. 

After a while Ngurrau returned, laden with yams and other 
things, which he at once commenced to cook. He said to his 
visitors: “You two. can sit beside each other on the windward 
side of the fire, so that the ashes may not blow upon you while I 
am getting supper ready.” When they were seated, he took one 
of his shovels and tried to throw the hot coals upon them, but the 
handle broke close by the blade. He grasped a fresh shovel 
and renewed the attack and the handle snapped in the same way. 
He took up the third shovel and the handle broke like the others. 
He then gripped his big club, ganni, but as soon as he swung it 
round to aim a blow at the Brambambults it likewise snapped in 
two, because it had been subjected to the same sorcery as the 
shovels. Seeing that his weapons all failed him, he took to his 
heels, but the brothers ran after him and killed him, after which 
he became a turkey bustard as we see him now. 


DYIRRI-DYIRRITCH, THE WILLY WAGTAIL, 


Dyir-i-dyir-itch (or Jirri-jirritch) had a camp out in the 
bush, close to which he dug a pit, which he covered ‘with small 
sticks and bushes, with sand strewn upon top, so that it could not 
be distinguished from the surrounding surface. In the bottom 
of the pit was a strong spear standing perpendicularly, with its 
sharp point upwards. If a blackfellow came to see him, Dyirri- 
dyirritch asked him to come and play at the game of-wrestling. 
lf the’man said he could not wrestle, or that he did not wish to 
play, Dyirri-dyirritch kept on asking him over and over again, 
until at last, to get rid of the importunity, the man would con- 
sent. Dyirri-dyirritch was an expert wrestler, and when he got 
a good grip of his opponent, he kept shoving him towards the pit 
and threw him on the middle of it. The man fell heavily through 
the fragile roof and was impaled upon the spear hidden under- 
neath. Dyirri-dyirritch then killed him and feasted on his flesh 
as long as it lasted. 

After a number of men had disappeared in this way, Buipur, 
the turtle, who lived at Lake Lalbert, was asked by his reiatives, 
the Brambambults, to go out in search of the missing men. 
Buipur was a clever fellow and always carried a large, light 
shield. When he arrived at Dyirri-dyirritch’s camp he saw 
indications of blood on the ground. Dyirri-dyirritch asked him 
what he had come for and he replied that he was passing by 
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and just called, but would not be abie to stay long. Dyirri- 
dyirritch persuaded him to come and wrestle and buipur was 
getting the worst of it. When he found the ground giving way 
under his feet, he tried to jump in the contrary direction, but 
the point of the hidden spear just caught him on the rump and 
cut out a piece of flesh. If we examine the hinder part of any 
turtle now we can see the nick which was taken out by the spear. 
Buipur then said he had had enough, and went back to his own 
camp. 

The next day he met the Brambambults near what is now 
‘Swan Hill and told them he had found the place where the men 
were killed, and reported his own experiences. The Brambam- 
“pults started for Dyirri-dyirritch’s camp, and when he saw 
them approaching about sundown he got some food ready for 
them. They told him they had plenty of cooked emu flesh and 
grubs in their bags and did not need anything to eat. When 
morning came Dyirri-dyirritch challenged them to _ wrestle. 
“Very well,” said the elder brother, “I’ll wrestle with you first.” 
Dyirri-dyirritch said he would sooner play with the younger 
brother. The latter accordingly accepted the challenge and they 
commenced to wrestle. Dyirri-dyirritch.threw him, but he sprang 
to one side as he was falling and so missed the spear. Young 
Brambambult tackled him again, and after a lot of struggling he 
threw Dyirri-dyirritch right upon the point of the spear and 
broke his back. The elder brother then drew Dyirri-dyirritch 
out of the hole and told him to go away and be a wiily wagtail. 
These birds have a habit of throwing up their tails at a sharp 
angle, the result of the broken back of the olden time. 

GRAPKILL, A LARGE HAWK. 

Grapkill. was another old warrior who replenished his com- 
missariat from straggling blackfellows, and otherwise made him- 
self troublesome. I have mislaid my notes of the doings of this 
man, as well as others, but the Brambambults went out and 
changed him into a large brown hawk. 
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EDITORIAL. 
MYTHOLOGIC ART. 


Whether ornaments grew out of religious symbols, or vice 
versa, is an unsettled question. 

Ornament is generally based on the symmetry of the objects 
of nature, but religious ornaments are so common that one is led 
to think that mythology is the real source. We, to be sure, find 
in Egypt and Assyria that mythology had an effect on ornaments, 
for the sphinx and the centaur are certainiy mythologic, as are 
the winged circle, the serpent, the Dolphin, the Eagle, and even 
the Lion, the Ram, and the Griffon. There are also many geo- 
metrical figures, such as the circle and square, the lunette, the 
ellipse, the oblong panel, the star-shaped panel, the enclosed 
panel on one side and on the other, the bracket, the cornice, 
the trapezoid, the parapet, the terminus, the bannister, which are 
purely mechanical or architectural, and are neither mythologic 
nor imitative ; the capitol, the scroll and the shaft may be either 
architectural or decorative, for the capitol] may have the shape 
of an acanthus leaf, and the shaft may be in the shape of the hu- 
man figure. Ancient art, however, implies the belief in super- 
human beings, for the palaces of Babylonia were ornamented by 
great, massive animal figures, which had the wings of birds and 
the face and head of human beings. These show the effect of 
early superstitions. 

There was, however, a form of art which was even ruder, and 
more primitive than these. 

It is true that man at the earliest date practiced funeral rites 
and believed in future life, but all we can say of his moral condi- 
tion is, that as long as he was uninstructed, he was really with- 
out the sense of guilt, though he might have been haunted with 
vague fears. 

Traces of primeval funeral feasts have been found in the caves 
of the mammoth age. The natives on the Red River believe that 
the departed spirit partakes of the visible material which is of- 
fered, as food, for the objects deposited are broken to let the 
soul out. In the caves of Mentone, in the reindeer age, the bones 
of the dead were painted red-; even in North America the natives 
often bury the bones, sometimes the entire skeleton, in a deposit 
of red ochre. Many people believe that death is a rebirth, and so 
the mummies of Peru and the bodies of the burial grounds of 
Illinois were doubled up.as they appear in the uterine life, 
before birth. The idea is that the earth is the common mother 
of mankind, and at the same time there is a belief that the sky is 
the father and the earth the mother. At the beginning both were 
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together, but were separated, when the sky was lifted into its 
arch, but the earth was left supine and the stars began to shine 
between the two. The human faces on the walls of caves in 
Spain have eyes and mouth, ears, and breasts. Caves are orna- 
mented with pictures of mallets and flint hatchets, all of which 
show that there was a belief that a life began, in which the same 
tools were to be used, as well as the same food. The custom of 
burying the wives of deceased chiefs with the bodies, and the 
custom of burning the body of the wives with their chiefs, shows 
a belief that they are to be mated in the future state. 

The Pagan mysteries gained a new significance in the early 
history of Christianity. The history of prehistoric archaeology 
and folk lore, along with comparative ethnography tells us that 
if we would construct the early forms of religion, we must ex- 
amine the beliefs of the uncivilized tribes, while studying the 
elements given by the historic. 

Not so long ago the celestial bodies were personified, and 
stories were told of their presence. The patriarchal age was full 
of these manifestations. Angels appeared to them, not only in 
their dreams but while awake. 

Images have been discovered which represent an ancient 
divinity bearing in one hand a mace and in the other an emblem 
of the lightning. This would naturally represent an ancient na- 
ture divinity, just such a divinity as the Greeks imagined Jupiter, 
the god of thunder, the god of the air, and as the Scandinavians 
represented their god of thunder. This figure itself confirms the 
opinion of the ethnologists about the great Indo European race, a 
race which included Germans, Romans, Greeks, Assyrians and 
Hindus, all of which had myths about the thunder god. 





PRIMITIVE MUSIC AND EARLY SONGS.* 


Iu Africa the bushman sings while he dances, swaying his 
body in strict time. When dancing, he leans upon two sticks, as 
the hut is generally too low for him to stand erect. The Kaffirs 
remain seated, but making violent motions. They compare the 
moon to a hound who wanders alone through the sky. One im- 
provises songs and the party joins in the chorus, as they sit in a 
circle around the fire. 

Among the Demeraras the custom is to imitate the customs 
and attitude of animals, as they are familiar with oxen, and own 
large numbers of them. The Kaffirs have three subjects for their 
songs, war, cattle and admiration for their rulers. In Zanzibar 
a single person beats the drum, but dancers surround him and 





*Primitive Music by Richard Milleschech. London : Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1893. 
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move backward and forward, keeping time with hand clapping 
and foot stamping. In Dahomey the King dances at festivals 
which precede human-sacrifices. The people of Madagascar are 
passionately fond of music. The Chinese had music at a very 
early date. They have a hymn preserved from time immemorial. 
The Chinese melodies are a series of horrible noises. They 
scrape, scratch and strike their instrument but really produce a 
terrific din. 

Messrs. Spix and Martius tell of a pantomime in Brazil, in 
which, with lamentations the actors attempt to pluck a flower 
from a tree, but fall down insensible. 

As to what musical instrument was the first to be invented 
there seems to be a difference of opinion. Some have main- 
tained that the drum was the most ancient. The drum, however, 
is a compound instrument and is made up of a number of in- 
ventions. It differs in this respect from the whistle, the flute and 
other wind instruments. The flute or hollow tube seems to be 
very primitive, but the shell horn was more so. The shepherd 
or the hunter have a flute which is nothing more or less than a 
whistle. In Peru there are many musical instruments and a cer- 
tain class has it for their mission to keep the instruments and the 
annals of the nation. To the teachers was assigned the duty of 
keeping the national calendar and practicing music. They pos- 
sessed a shepherd’s pipe made of four reeds. Their four notes 
were the air, tenor, bass and contra bass. The Patagonians have 
funeral notes. The performances of the Indians of the Amazon 
consist of processions, masquerades, and animal pantomimes. 

In Central America Sherzer found a primitive fife and a drum 
consisting of a piece of wood beaten with a stick eighteen inches 
long, and a tortoise shell, which was also shaken as a rattle. It 
is a strange anomaly that the Indians had an ear trained to har- 
mony, and that their voices would blend when they sang in .con- 
cert. With the Chinese there is no such concord. It is impos- 
sible to work out a melody unless there is a harmony of voices. 
The most primitive harmony is the combined blending of mel- 
ody with the keynote. The essence of melody is the sense of 
tone which is felt rather thau sung. There is this difference, 
however, that the savage never changes from the minor to the 
major key, even when there is abundant occasion for it. The 
Indian wil! sing his funeral song in the minor key, but when he 
sings the song of triumph it will continue in the minor key. 

The drum, the fife, the flute and the lyre may have been con- 
temporaneous, though some may think that they follow the suc- 
cession of the stone, bronze and iron ages. 

Drumming is certainly a primitive music, and may continue 
through all the ages. Humboldt maintained that the use of reeds 
marked the three periods in the life of a nation, but bone flutes 
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existed long before the reed flute, and even before the reed arrow. 
Th original flute was a bone, and its tones were used first as 
signals and calls. In Tahiti flutes and fifes and flageolettes are 
found in all conditions and stages of culture. The Kaffirs use 
their fifes for calling cattle, as the hunter uses his whistle for 
calling his dog. Catlin found among the Indians a whistle, a 
deerskin flute, and an instrument called the migrating whistle. 
Brown speaks of an Indian flute, in ancient Mexico, with six 
notes. An Iroquois youth always plays a certain melody when 
he wants to entice his beloved from the hut, but the most com- 
mon panpipe seems to be found in Peru. 

Mr. Ives found in Mexico an instrument like a clarionet. 
Rattles are used as musical instruments by many primitive races. 
On the Columbia River the Indians used the skin of a seal filled 
with stones. The Missisauga Indians used a gourd filled with 
stones, but the Indians of the Amazon used a tortoise shell. In 
Virginia several rattles were so tuned as to make the bass, tenor, 
alto and the soprano. 

The bell was originally a rattle, but was afterward used as a 
musical instrument. Hawk bells, so called, have been found in 
all parts of America and are supposed to be prehistoric. 

Gardner, after studying the Fox collection of musical instru- 
ments, was of the opinion that the bell was of Chinese origin. 
The “Hawk Bells” may have been borrowed from the Chinese. 

The drum, however, was a primitive instrument, but was 


more widely distributed than either the reed or the bell; still it- 


was not known in Australia or the Fiji Islands, but in Greenland 
it was the only instrument. 

The Papuans, the Dyaks and the New Guinea Indians had 
several kinds of drums. In Tahiti the largest of their drums 
were placed in front of their temples. 

Nearly every people has its own style of drumming. The 
American Indian has one style, the Chinese another, the Papuans 
another. _ It is-not the rhythm which has to be marked by thé 
drum. In some cases the drummer is careful to get a peculiar: 
note which he uses in the performance, but in every case the 
rapidity or slowness of the drum would indicate different senti- 
ments. The kettle drums would be used for lively music and 
quick action, while the bass drum is usually used as an accom- 
paniment to other instruments. 

The bull roarer is another instrument which was common in 
America. It is not so named, but it might be called the whizzer. 
It is found among the American tribes as well as New Zealand 
and West Africa. 

As to the use of stringed instruments, there is more uncer- 
tainty. The idea of producing tone by rubbing one stick with 
another is not new, but the stretching of strings over an arch re- 
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‘quires more art. As to the existing of marches among the sav- 


* 


age races, it is uncertain. Dances were conducted with the tones 
all in concert. The use of several drums at one time was also 
common. The very fact that dances were accompanied with 
voices pitched at different keys is significant. The primitive or- 
chestra was where a conductor led with an audible stroke, but the 
Indians used a notched stick, drawn over a resounding medium. 
A vast number of really beautiful instruments once existed in 
Central America, and in them we find the remains of a high state 
of cu'ture. 

Whether the musical art ranked as high as the plastic or the 
poetic is not the question, for there is no doubt that there were 
many musical instruments in use in prehistoric times. The Az- 
tecs had a number of musical instruments; some of them were 
shaped like birds, others in the shape of reeds and vegetable 
products. 

In Chiriqui there are wind instruments made the same as the 
Aztecs, in the shape of an animal, the mouthpiece being the tail. 

As to the breadth of the scale, there seemed to have been a 
difference between the lower and the higher races. If we com- 
pare the modern songs with those of the savage races, we find 
that the latter is confined to two or three tones or octaves and 
rarely rise beyond these. 

There are tribes who have made no advance, but have re- 
mained stationary ever since the stone age. 

It is surprising how often the song is in the minor key. The 
music of the Australians, the Tasmanians, as well as the Ameri- 
can Indians, was generally in the minor key. The songs are 
marked by sudden and sharp variations of the voice. Among the- 
Indians the song begins in-a slow and solemn style, gradually 
joined by other voices, who quicken the time and the music until 
the voices reach the highest pitch, and the motidns become the 
quickest, but the key remains the same. 

It is not true, as some hold, that the minor key corresponds 
to a sad frame of mind. Savages will stick to the same tone 
with which they have begun. The two keys do not correspond 
to two different qualities of feeling. 

There is no distinction between the two among the untrained. 

As to the first and earliest appearance of music, an ancient 
pipe in the stone age had the first four tones. An instrument 
from Mexico had the first four tones. The flutes of the Iroquois 
had the first five or six diatones of the scale in minor. 

Still it is strange how many things are held in common by 
both the civilized and savage, to éxpress the natural feelings of 
the human heart. The .Hottentot mother will caress her child 
and sing, kissing’ all the parts she is going to sing about. The 
civilized mother will do the same, 
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The evidence of archaeology is that ancient music had reached 
a high stage. In the tower of the Temple of Teotihuacan various 
musical instruments. were placed. There was a peculiar custom 
among the priests of the temples. They at certain seasons sub- 
mitted to a bloody scourge; next they plunged naked into water, 
and raised cries in. imitation of water fow!. 

In America music was common among all the tribes, even at 
the time of the discovery, though each tribe had its own song, 
and its own peculiar instruments. 

The history of music among the civilized races is also very 
interesting. 

The Roman legions took delight in music. Venice was a mu- 
sical center in the Roman period. With the introduction of Chris- 
tianity music played an important part. In 1745 the statutes of 
St. Boniface forbade secular hymns in church. The Christian 
Fathers forbade heathenish songs, and histrionic shows, 

Folk songs were common at an early date. The Minnesingers 
were great lovers of music and lived during the middle ages. The 
Knight of Oswa!'d was one of the last. 

In India music was practiced at a very early date. Sir Wm. 
Jones says that certain tunes were connected with certain times 
and seasons, but concludes that they knew nothing of harmony. 
Their songs are fit to frighten wild animals. The songs of the 
Siamese, ori the other hand, have a melancholy expression, but 
are full of repetitions. As to the music of the ancient nations, 
little is known. The Arabs consider themselves the natural suc- 
cessors of Orpheus. The most primitive musicians are the 
Ainus. They are fond of singing at their festivals. The words 
of their songs are numerous, but their melodies are monotonous 
and accompanied by hand clapping. 

In Java music has attained a high standard. In the Philip- 
pines music was attended with the sounds of drums and whistles, 
yet it is reported that a chorus of girls was performed in a ‘charm- 
ing manner. The Figis are fond of dancing and song. The 
Tongas sing while at work, and have dancing accompanied by 
their voices, as we'l as by instruments. In Tahiti music is monot- 
onous. In New South Wales the natives are fond of singing 
while paddling their cances. (See Geschichte der Musée in Wien, 
by Von Dr. Joshua Montuni, Adolph Housen Moffinson, Vienna, 
Musical Instruments in Chiriqui.) Some of the earliest wind in- 
struments are found in Chirique; flutes and flageolettes are made 
of pottery. The various Indian tribes of the Mississippi Valley 
had musical instruments in the form of rude flutes. Their tone 
was generally plaintive and somewhat monotonous. 









































LULLABIES AND WAR SONGS. 


The songs which were sung to children, thousands of years 
ago, seem to be echoing in the air, even to the present day. They 
were not confined to any race or locality, but were as common 
among the savage races as among the civilized. 

Among the Sioux Indians the lullabies are in use to-day as 
they were before the time when the white man appeared. The 
Sioux are supposed to have migrated from the far East as a 
branch of them can still be seen east of the Allegheny Mountains, 
but they carried their cradle songs with them. 

The natives of Tahiti have historical ballads, and the children 
are taught the songs referring to the achievements of the gods. 
The desire for regular rhythm seems to be universal with the hu- 
man race. The Indians of different tribes in Wisconsin, at an 
early day, were accustomed to gather in their camps, or near 
their villages, and dance by the hour, all of the time keeping up 
a sort of monotonous song. The motion of the body and feet 
cérresponded with the cadences of their voices, These songs 
were not always commemorative of events, or even inspired by 
mythology, but resembled more the lullabies which were sung to 
children. 

Catlin has given pictures of the Mandan Indians, who gath- 
ered at the camps and sung and danced, assuming different atti- 
tudes as the dance proceeded. In some of these dances, the per- 
formers imitated the attitudes of some of the animals, exercising 
their imagination, as well as their bodies, as the song proceeded. 
One picture is given in which the dancers assume the very atti- 
tude of the buffalo. The war songs differed from those used in 
their dances, for in these natives would take their various weap- 
ons in their hands and imagine themselves iff the very midst of 
battle ; they would hold the weapons high in the air, brandishing 
them ; at times they would rush out, strike a tree or post with the 
weapon, imagining they were attacking an enemy; in that case 
their imagination was so excited that their passions were aroused, 
and they were ready to go out and attack the enemy wherever 
it was to be found. Imagination had great power among the un- 
civilized races. 

The lullabies show that natural affection was strong, but the 
war songs show that passions were fierce. We read about the 
Indians’ councils, where bargains were made, treaties entered into, 
but even the councils were swayed by those who had the gift of 
oratory. All of these peculiarities of the native tribes are disap- 
pearing and they are becoming civilized. On the other hand, the 
civilized are somewhat in danger of changing places with them. 
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MODERN GYMNASTICS AND GREEK GAMES. 


It may be that the trials of strength and the contests which are 
witnessed by such crowds, near al! of our universities, are in a 
measure copied after the old games of the Greeks, who were a 
cultivated people ; but if so, they lack the grace and symmetry of 
the Greeks. There is certainly less contrast between the lullabies 
of the Indian mother and the cradle songs of the white woman 
than there is between the Olympian games of the Greeks and the 
gymnastics of the universities. These seem to furnish a common 
ground for the descendants of the whites and the young men 
among the Indians. This does not prove that the young men are 
deteriorating, or that the Indians are improving, but the songs 
are not so far apart either in their sentiment, their poetry, or even 
their melody. 

Is it a return to Greek culture? Are we receiving the graces 
which were supposed to have prevailed in Greek civilization, or 
is there to appear a culture, which is better than the native Ameri- 
can and even better than the Greek? What is the ideal? The lul- 
labies will continue in our homes. The little children will be 
nursed in the lap of indulgence, but what is the standard which 
the young men have placed before themselves? Does the inspira- 
tion come from the war songs? Or is there a standard of man- 
hood and self-control better than has ever appeared? 





PALEOLITHIC’ MAN. 


Paleolithic man swarmed from the great Plateau of Central 
Asia, which was in later times the home of all the tribes which 
invades Europe, India and China, a race now quite as extinct as 
the mammoth. There are, however, no such drawings in America 
as has been found in the caves of Asia, Africa and Europe. In 
Africa iron followed immediately upon the stone age, which, in 
Egypt, Algeria and Morocco has left a slight record for itself. In 
Egypt copper and bronze intervened between the stone and. the 
iron, the same as in Europe. Fohi made weapons of wood. 

Primitive Flint Implements found on the plateaus are distin- 
guished from those in the valley. They are the prototypes, for 
they are rude and peculiar types. The majority of the valley 
implements have been made from large flints. Here there are 
old workshops and gravel flints, green-coated, and lanceolate 
forms similar to the Danish javelins, or spear heads. The Plateau 
Heights were at a paleolithic period frequented by man from the 
valley drifts. 





BOOK ON MAGNETISM AND THE COMPASS. 


Petrus Peregrinus, author of an Epistola de Magnate, written 
in 1269, before the time of Marco Polo, was held in high esteem 
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by Roger Bacon. He carried forward Bacon’s teaching about the 
magnet. He described three new instruments. The first was a 
floating compass, furnished with a line and a circle divided into 
degrees. The second was a pivoted compass or needle, the third 
was a wheel with a loadstone pivoted so as to revolve around the 
tops of teeth iron, fixed within a surrounding rim. It is believed 
that as early as 1269 the declination of the compass had been dis- 


covered. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Apostolic Age in the Light of Modern Criticism, by 
James Hardy Ropes, Professor of New Testament Criticism and 
Interpretations in Harvard University. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Sons, 1906. 

It appears from this book that we are not confined to the 
Book of Acts for our knowledge of the apostclic age, for there 
are many side lights. The state of the civilized world was fa- 
vorable to the spread of Christianity. It was but a step from the 
evangelical to the apostalic period, but the contact with paganism 
outside of the Jewish Dominion opened a broader field. 

The work of Paul extended to Antioch, Asia Minor, Greece 
and Rome. Ephesus, Corinth, Athens were ancient cities in which 
civilization had reached a high stage, but Paganism was domi- 
nant. The worship of. the old gods, which were the successors 
of the strange nature divinities of the Babylonians and Egyptians, 
prevailed in all the cities. Poetry and mythology, rather than his- 
tory or theology, ruled the minds of the people. The Christian 
church came into existence with the Sacred Book in its hands, 
and the various systems of Paganism began to pale before them, 
as the stars do before the rising sun. These facts are brought 
out clearly by the writer, and we believe-that the book will have 
a tendency to confirm the faith of the Christian. 

RS The Religion of Ancient Scandinavia. By W. A. Cragie, 
. A: 

The Mythology of Ancient Britain and Ireland. By Chas. 
Squire, 

Magic and Fetishism. By Alfred C. Haddon, London. Ar- 
vn Constable & Co., 16 James Street, Haymarket, London, 
1906. 
“The Origin of Man,” by G. W. Pool, of the Methodist Book 
Concern, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

These little books are timely, for they bring us into contact 
with the various systems of religion which prevailed in Scandina- 
via, in ancient Britain and Ireland, in Africa and Australia. The 
first two bring us into contact with systems which are familiar, 
for the gods of Scandinavia were very similar to the ancient gods 
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The evidence of archaeology is that ‘ancient music had reached 
a high stage. In the tower of the Temple of Teotihuacan various 
musical instruments were placed. There was a peculiar custom 
among the priests of the temples. They at certain seasons sub- 
mitted to a bloody scourge; next they plunged naked into water, 
and raised cries in imitation of water fowl. 

In America music was common among all the tribes, even at 
the time: of the discovery, though each tribe had its own song, 
and its own peculiar instruments. 

The history of music among the civilized races is also very 
interesting. 

The Roman legions took delight in music. Venice was a mu- 
sical center in the Roman period. With the introduction of Chris- 
tianity music played an important-part. In 1745 the statutes of 
St. Boniface forbade secular hymns in church. The Christian 
Fathers forbade heathenish songs, and histrionic shows. 

Folk songs were common at an early date: The Minnesingers 
were great lovers of music and lived during the middle ages. The 
Knight of Oswald was one of the last. 

In India music was practiced-at a very early date. Sir Wm. 
Jones says that certain tunes were connected with certain times 
and seasons, ‘but concludes that they knew nothing of harmony. 
Their songs are fit to frighten wild animals. The songs of the 
Siamese, on the other hand, have a melancholy expression, but 
are full of repetitions. As to the music of the ancient nations, 
little is known. The Arabs consider themselves the natural suc- 
cessors of Orpheus. The most primitive musicians are the 
Ainus. They are fond of singing at their festivals. The words 
of their songs are numerous, but their melodies are monotonous 
and accompanied by hand clapping. 

In Java music has attained a high ‘standard. In the Philip- 
pines music was attended ‘with the sounds of drums and whistles, 
yet it is reported that a chorts of girls was performed in a charm- 
ing manner. The Figis are fond of dancing and song. The 
Tongas sing while at work, and have dancing accompanied by 
their voices, as we!l as by instruments. -In Tahiti music is monot- 
onous. In New South Wales the natives’ are fond of singing 
while paddling their canoes. (See Geschichte der Musee in Wien, 
by Von Dr. Joshua Montuni, Adolph Housen Moffinson, Vienna, 
Musical Instruments in Chiriqui.) Some of the earliest wind in- 
struments are found in Chirique; flutes and flageolettes are made 
of pottery. The various Indian tribes of the Mississippi Valley 
had musical instruments in the form of rude flutes. Their tone 
was generally plaintive arid somewhat monotonous. 


























LULLABIES AND WAR SONGS. 


The songs which were sung to children, thousands of years 
ago, seem to-be echoing in the air, even to the present day. They 
were not confined to any race or locality, but were as common 
among the savage races as among the civilized. 

Among the Sioux Indians the lullabies are in use to-day as 
they were before the time when the white man appeared. The 
Sioux are supposed to have migrated from the far East as a 
branch of them can still be seen east of the Allegheny Mountains, 
but they carried their cradle songs with them. 

The natives of Tahiti have historical ballads, and the children 
are taught the songs referring to the achievements of the gods. 
The desire for regular rhythm seems to be universal with the hu- 
man race. The Indians of different tribes in Wisconsin, at an 
early day, were accustomed to gather in their camps, or near 
their -villages, and dance by the hour, all of the time keeping up 
a sort of monotonous song. The motion of the body and feet 
corresponded with the cadences of their voices. These songs 
were not always commemorative of events, or even inspired by 
mythology, but resembled more the lullabies which were sung to 
children. 

Catlin has given pictures of the Mandan Indians, who gath- 
ered at the camps and sung and danced, assuming different atti- 
tudes as the dance proceeded. In some of these dances, the per- 
formers imitated the attitudes of some of the animals, exercising 
their imagination, as well as their bodies, as the song proceeded. 
One picture is given in which the dancers assume the very atti- 
tude of the buffalo. The war.songs differed from those used ih 
their dances, for in these natives would take their various weap- 
ons in their hands and imagine themselves in the very midst of 
battle ; they would hold the weapons high in the air, brandishing 
them ; ‘at times they would rush out, strike a tree or post with the 
weapon, imagining they were attacking an enemy; in that case 
their imagination was so excited that their passions were arouséd, 
and they were ready to go out and attack the enemy wherever 
it was to be found. Imagination had great power among the un- 
civilized races. 

The lullabies show that natural affection was strong, but thie 
War songs show that passions were fierce. We read about the 
Indians’ councils, where bargains were made, treaties entered into, 
but even the councils were swayed by those who had the gift of 
oratory, All of these peculiarities of the native tribes are disap- 
pearing and they are becoming civilized.. On the other hand, the 
civilized are somewhat in danger of changing places with them, 
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MODERN GYMNASTICS AND GREEK GAMES. 


It may be that the trials of strengthand the contests which are 
witnessed by such crowds, near al! of our universities, are in a 
measure copied after the old games of the Greeks, who were a 
cultivated people ; but if so, they lack the grace and symmetry of 
the Greeks. There is certainly less contrast between the lullabies 
of the Indian mother and the cradle songs of the white woman 
than there is between the Olympian games of the Greeks and the 
gymnastics of the universities. These seem to furnish a common 
ground for the descendants of the whites and the young men 
among the Indians. This does not prove that the young men are 
deteriorating, or that the Indians are improving, but the songs 
are not so far apart either in their sentiment, their poetry, or even 
their melody. 

Is it a return to Greek culture? Are we receiving the graces 
which were supposed to have prevailed in Greek civilization, or 
is there to appear a culture, which is better than the native Ameri- 
can and even better than the Greek? What is the ideal? The lul- 
labies will continue in our homes. The little children will be 
nursed in the lap of indulgence, but what is the standard which 
the young men have placed before themselves? Does the inspira- 
tion come from the war songs? Or is there a standard of man- 
hood and self-control better than has ever appeared ? 





PALEOLITHIC MAN. 


Paleolithic man swarmed from the great Plateat. of Central 
Asia, which was in later times the home of all the tribes which 
invades Europe, India and China, a race now quite as extinct as 
the mammoth. There are, however, no such drawings in America 
as has been found in the caves of Asia, Africa and Europe. In 
Aftica iron followed immediately upon the stone age, which, in 
Egypt, Algeria and Morocco has left a slight record for itself. In 
Egypt copper and bronze intervened between the stone and the 
iron, the same as in Europe. Fohi made weapons of wood. 

Primitive Flint Implements found on the plateaus are distin- 
guished from those in the valley. They are the prototypes, for 
they are rude and peculiar types. The majority of the valley 
implements have been made from large flints. Here there are 
old workshops and gravel flints, green-coated, and lanceolate 
forms similar to the Danish javelins, or spear heads. The Plateau 
Heights were at a paleolithic period frequented by man from the 
valley drifts. 





BOOK ON MAGNETISM AND THE COMPASS. 


Petrus Peregrinus, author of an Epistola de Magnate, written 
in 1269, before the time of Marco Polo, was held in high esteem 
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by Roger Bacon. He carried forward Bacon’s teaching about the 
magnet. He described three new instruments. The first was a 
floating compass, furnished with a line and a circle divided into 
degrees. The second was a pivoted compass or needle, the third 
was a wheel with a loadstone pivoted so as to revolve around the 
tops of teeth iron, fixed within a surrounding rim. It is believed 
that as early as 1269 the declination of the compass had been dis- 


covered. 


4) 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Apostolic Age in the Light of Modern Criticism, by 
James Hardy Ropes, Professor of New Testament Criticism and 
Interpretations in Harvard University. New. York: Charles 
Scribner & Sons, 1906. 

It appears from this book that we are not confined to the 
Book of Acts for our knowledge of the apostolic age, for there 
are many side lights. The state of the civilized world was fa- 
vorable to the spread of Christianity. It was but a step from the 
evangelical to the apostalic period, but the contact with paganism 
outside of the Jewish Dominion opened a broader field. 

The work of Paul extended to Antioch, Asia Minor, Greece 
and Rome. Ephesus, Corinth, Athens were ancient cities in which 
civilization had reached a high stage, but Paganism was domi- 
nant. The worship of the old gods, which were the successors 
of the strange nature divinities of the Babylonians and Egyptians, 
prevailed in all the cities. Poetry and mythology, rather than his- 
tory or theology, ruled the minds of the people. The Christian 
church came into existence with the Sacred Book in its hands, 
and the various systems of Paganism began to pale before them, 
as the stars do before the rising sun. These facts are brought 
out clearly by the writer, and we believe that the book wih have 
a tendency to confirm the faith of the Christian. 

The Religion of Ancient Scandinavia. By W. A. Craigie. 
M. A. 

The Mythology of Ancient Britain and Ireland. By Chas. 
Squire, 

Magic and Fetishism. By Alfred C. Haddon, London. Ar- 
chibald Constable & Co., 16 James Street, Haymarket, London, 
I 

“The Origin of Man,” by G. W. Pool, of the Methodist Book 
Concern, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

These little books are timely, for they bring us into contact 
with the various systems of religion which prevailed in Scandina- 
via, in ancient Britain and Ireland, in Africa and Australia.. The 
first two bring us into contact with systems which are familiar, 
for the gods of Scandinavia were very similar. to the ancient gods 
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of the Greeks, From them the names of the days of the week 
are derived. They erected special buildings to worship their gods, 
and the Sagas furnished descriptions of the temples and holy 
places. The gods of the Welsh and Irish are not so familiar. 

We come upon a vast number of names which are very strange 
and seem outlandish. We come in contact also with giants, 
witches and wizards. The story of King Arthur is better known, 
Still, the mythic history of Britain is very obscure, Magic and 

_ Fetishism, by Alfred Haddon, carries us far afield, and brings us 
into contact with nations and fields which are comparatively un- 
known, 

The Annals of the New York Academy of Science, 1904, pp. 
62-63. 

It is not the Asiatics living nearest Behring Straits, but the 
more southerly tribes, that show the most evidence of kinship 
with the Indians, the Chutchis, Koryaks, and Kamskatkas, ac- 
cording to W. Bogorras, are quite different from the American 
tribes. 

Ed. Piette Etudes D’Ethnographic Prehistorique IX Le Che- 
vetre et el Semi-Domestication. Des Animaux. Aux temps Pleis- 
tocenes Extrait de L’Anthropologie t. XVII, Janvier Avril, 
1906. Paris. Masson et Cia Editeurs, 120 Boulevard Saint Ger- 
main, 1906. 

Edouard Piette Fibules Pleistogenes. Extrait de la Revue 
prehistorique tre Annel, 1906, No. I, Paris. Vigot Freres Edi- 
teurs, 23 place De L’Ecole De Madeine 23, 1906. 

These pamphlets show that the terms old world and new 
world could be applied to the two continents, Europe and Amer- 
ica, as correctly in Pleistocene Times as in the present, for they 
show that a degree of domestication of animals appeared in 
France in those times, but there was no such domestication on 
this continent. 

It is strange to see the heads of horses with rope halters in 
such great numbers, and varieties of shapes, ‘engraved upon 
bones. The engraving of itself showing considerable artistic skill 
twenty-nine or thirty figures are presented in one pamphlet. 

Another pamphlet represents Pleistocene Fibules, with human 
forms engraved upon them representing anthropoids. 


Historic Ornaments by James Wood.—Chapman & Hall, London. 

There is no ornament more common in prehistoric, savage, 
Egyptian, Assyrian or medieval art, than the zigzag or chevron. 
At least two-thirds of all conventional ornament is based on its 
lines. It has been regarded as a symbol of lightning, of serpents, 
bats, butterflies, frogs and human figures. The same uncertainty 
prevails in reference to other patterns. 
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The First Peopling of Polynesia Is Described in An Article in 
‘the Am. Jl. of Philology, Vol. XX VII, No. 4, by Wm. Church- 

ill. 

This occurred in successive streams, along a chain of islands 
parallel to the Australian coast, at an indefinite time in the past. 
This is the first settlement of the Central Pacific Islands. A sec- 
ond wave followed. This caused the first war between the Island- 
ers. Afterward came the historic age, and the great voyages. In 
these, the canoe fleets, pushed eastward from Rarotonga, to Cook, 
Gambier, Hervey Island, and to Tahiti. The stream then swept 
north to the Marquesas, and to Hawaii. Other fleets sailed south- 
ward to New Island. Samoa was the clearing house. All this 
occurred long before the discovery of America, but how early is 
unknown, A Polynesia population in the islands of Fiji, Tonga 
and Samoa appeared at an unknown date. Few are the tongues of 
uncultured men which have been heard over so wide a dispersion 
as this of the Polynesians. If we use the term Malayo-Polyne- 
sian, we may point out upon the maps such a dissemination of a 
single speech as no other language could show, until the fleets of 
modern vessels, scattered the indo-Germanic speech abroad. Mad. 
agascar marks the western limit near Africa. The Easter Islands 
mark the eastern landmark near South America, The southern 
part of New Island carried it down nearly to the antarctic¢ circle. 
To the north the fires of Pele in Hawaii, and the loneliness of 
Guam, as well as the Philippines, mark the boundary of the lan- 
guage. The Polynesian tongue shows little modification from 
outside influences. No other family of languages have made such 
light contributions to modern culture. The English has borrowed 
the two words, tabu and tattoo. The languages of this family 
are one structure and of a common vocabulary, but have varied: 
dialects and constructions. The Moori, the Samoan, the Hawaiian 
are as far apart as the English, Dutch and High German, or even 
as are the French, Spanish and Italian. The work of analysis of 
Polynesian speech has progressed to a point where we are war- 
ranted in announcing that the Samoan opens a plain and simple 
path to a higher step. The Samoan lies between the Mouasalavic 
and the Agglutanive. The Samoan has been ‘reduced to writing. 
Mr. Tregear has published a Maori Polynesian comparative dic- 
tionary. This dictionary shows that the capacity for the abstract 
conception was possessed by this primitive people, though phrases 
were crystallized, and the language was generally concrete. It 
offers something more primitive than the root in other linguistics. 
Still there is (1) a law of vowel progress, (2) a law of consonant 
mutations, (3) a law of conditional changes. 

Polynesian speech gives us a new point on which to stand in 
Philological studies, with a view of the simple sound of elemental 
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sounds, which are in concord for the use of human speech.. The 
concrete is a special characteristic of these languages. 

The Hebrew religion, from Moses to the establishment of Ju- 
daism, under Ezra, by W. E. Addis, M. A., London, Williams & 
Norgate, 1906. From a nomadic to an agricultural state. From 
this to the giving of the law, and to the days of the prophets 
mark the stages through which the process of evolution of relig- 
ious thought passed, as it is embodied in’ the Bible. This pro- 
gress is marked by the influence of divine inspiration, as well as 
by the advancement of society from a lower to a higher stage of 
civilization. 

The documents which are named J. and E., form the oldest 
part of the pentateuch. They are believed to have been reduced 
to writing somewhere about 750 B. C. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Books on Comparative Religious Myths’ of Greece, by Geo. St. 
Clair, two volumes, Williams & Norgate, London, 1gor. 

Primitive Constellations, by R. Brown, Jr., two vols., ditto. 

Myths, Ritual and Religion, by A. Lang, two vols., by Long- 
mans, Green & Co., N. Y., IgoI. 

Modern Mythology, by A. Lang, Longman. 

Evolution of Man, Watts & Co., London. 

The Hibbard Lectures, by Duke Alviella. 

Religion of the Semites, by W. Robertson Smith, W. & C. 
Black, London, 19o1!. 

The Golden Days of the Renaissance in Rome, by Lanciani. 
21 shillings. 

The Evoluntion of Culture, Ed. by J. L. Myers. 

Science and Future Life, by James Hyslop, Putnam Sons, 
New York. 

Primitive Music, by Richard Welscheck. Longmans, Green & 
Co., London, 1893. 

A critical rendition of the Hebrew Bible has just been issued. 
It is called Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica. 
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This book treats of that mysterious people called the Cliff-Dwellers, as 
allied to the Pueblos, who are supposed to be their survivors. . It begins 
with the description of the Great Plateau and its varied scenery, the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado coming in as a very important part. Tha 
author has quoted descriptions from the geological reports, which are very 
graph:c, and has made the geographical features prominent. The “age” of 
the Cliff-Dwellers is also spoken of, and their distinctive peculiarities are 
brought out. Two or three chapters are given to an account of their dis- 
covery: First, by the Spaniards; next, by the early American explorers, 
and later on by the various expeditions which entered the region. 

The descriptions of the Cliff-Houses are very graphic and are illustrated 
by many plates and small cuts, which present to the eye, the wonderful 
architecture and the strange situation of these Cliff-Dwellings. 

A chapter is given to an account of the distribution of the Cliff- 
Villages, and another to the traditionary history. This is followed by the 
description of the various architectural structures, such as the towers, 
estufas or temples, cliff-houses, store-rooms, balconies, courts, and various 
apartments. A comparison is drawn between the Cliff-Dwellings and the 
different kinds of Pueblos which are still standing—some of them in ruins, 

A chapter is given to the Cliff-Dwellers’ relics; others to their social 
and domestic life; to their agricultural habits; to the contrivances for irri- 
gating; while the final chapter shows the contrast between the Cliff. 
Dwellers and the Wild Tribes, which at present occupy the region. 

The book covers the whole field, and describes nearly all of the struc- 
tures that have been discovered, including those in Sonora,in the northern 
part of Mexico, The.customs of the present Pueblo Tribes are also 
described, especially the Snake Dance, which has become so celebrated, 
and several cuts are given in illustration. No other book has ever been 
published which is so comprehensive. It is likely to be the standard 
work for many vears to come. 


RETAIL PRICE, $4.00. 


Address: THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 488 E. 57th Street, 
Chicago, Ill. — 
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BY This book contains a summary of in- 
Stephen D.Peet,Ph.D | formation in reference to the Ancient 
i at tees Monuments and Ruined Cities of the 
Journal... world, especial attention being given to 


those which have been recently discov- 
ered, both in America, and in the lands 
Paes of the East. The author discusses the 
a question as to the various styles of 
Seventy-Five Pages, architecture, and different forms of civ- 
Fully Illustrated. ilization, and gives many important and 
. interesting facts. The book is up to 

date, and is wholly reliable, as the facts 
are drawn from the reports of the ex- 








Price, $4.50 ploring parties. It is splendidly illus- 
Postpaid.... trated, and is the more valuable on that 
account, 





PRESS NOTICES. 
The Outlook says: 


Dr. Peet has given us a volume of rare interest, with over seventy- 
two full-page illustrations, and over two hundred others. All 
lands are here brougnt into view, but proportionately the largest 
space is given to our own continent, both North and South. While 
the volume is mainly descriptive, the theories of the chief author- 
ities as to the origin and aries of development are stated and dis- 
cussed, and the questions still open for future settlement are recog- 
nized. The splendid ruins in Central America are claberatel; 
described, but the secret of their origin is Still eadinsevered. 


Education says: 


Dr. Peet is a learned antiquarian, and in his book shows profound 
study and research. He traces the growth of architecture in pre- 
historic times as shown by the remains of ruined cities in Asia and 
America, the former supposed to have been built five thousand 
years befere Christ; the latter about five centuries before the 
Christian era. A chapter gives the best results of scholarship in 
reference to the first home of the human race in the valley of the 
Tigris, the origin of the arch and of the column, the Savclepment 
of the pyramid, the palace, the temple, the house, boats, roads 
bridges, and a thousand other interesting things. There is a fasci- 
nation about these pages even for the lay reader, while the profes- 
sional antiquarian will find the book an authority. 
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